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EDITORIAL 


FOR THE PAST SEVEN YEARS the Reverend William F. Lynch, S.J., 
has been widely known as the active, influential, and highly suc- 
cessful Editor of THoucnut. Progressive in the best sense of the 
word, conscious always both of permanent problems and of cur- 
rent trends and interests, Father Lynch’s editorial hand has wisely 
guided, and his critical acumen continuously stimulated, the read- 
ers of this review through the troubled years from 1950 to 1956. 

Deeply interested in the role of the finite in its march to the in- 
finite, he has himself written brilliantly on the theology of the 
imagination and the whole question of symbol in literature and in 
life. As writer and philosopher he has kept his vision keen, seeing 
both far and deep into the relationship of all things — men and 
matter and spirit and God. To his intense love of America he has 
ever joined a truly Christian love of all men, of other nations and 
of other ways. 

The pages of THoucut have profited immensely through the 
richness of Father Lynch’s learning and zeal. With regret we an- 
nounce that he is leaving his post as Editor of THoucut, the Ford- 
ham University Quarterly. There will be new fields and new har- 
vests for Father Lynch. May they be as fruitful as those that have 
nourished THoucuT these past seven years and made it grow in 
wisdom and in grace! 





Catholic Church architecture in 
America has been an Old Farmer’s 
Almanack of styles. To build in 
beauty, it should abandon the fal- 
lacious theory of the “rational” 
approach and return to the sensu- 
ous, the visual, and the decora- 
tive. Not in the austerity of the 
Modern Movement is true prog- 
ress to be found but in the rich- 
ness of the art of ancient Rome, 
the Renaissance, and the Baroque. 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
ST. BARBARA AND ST. THOMAS 


Catholic Church Architecture in America 


HENRY HOPE REED, JR. 


“QUR CATHOLIC ARCHITECTURE has had such a _ heterogeneous 
growth, it betrays so little evidence of particular influences that 
anything like an historical review would, even if it were feasible, 
be of questionable value,” observed Charles Donagh Maginnis at 
the turn of the century. That Catholic architecture is an Old Farm- 
er’s Almanack of styles is unquestionably true, but despite the great 
architect’s lamentation it is possible, and valuable, to fix the main 
currents. 

The almanack is easily explained. It is part and parcel of Church 
history. Spanish Franciscans introduced the Spanish Baroque to 
the Southwest and California, the German Benedictines brought the 
Bachstein Gotik to the Middle-West, and each nation, as its sons and 
daughters came to join the American congregation, has made its 
offerings, however modest, of a different style. Beyond the national 
offerings architectural fashion has touched the Church, from the 
American Baroque of the eighteenth century to the Modern of our 
own. A third element distinguishes the almanack; the Church, until 
recently, has on occasion built independent of fashion. If there is 





- Eprror’s Nore: St. Barbara and St. Thomas the Apostle are the patron saints of archi- 
tecture. 
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one common quality which binds its many buildings, it is the har- 
lequin-like variety of accumulated interior detail, the touch of the 
parishioners in the form of an additional statue, a wrought-iron 
table for candles, or a humble plaque. 

The Church has made its own special contributions to the canvas 
of American architecture. The Franciscan community of San Xavier 
del Bac (1784-1797) is, if not the first, one of the more imposing 
examples of Spanish Baroque work on American soil. When Bishop 
John Carroll turned in 1804 to Benjamin Henry Latrobe for advice 
on a church design a train of events was started which led to the con- 
struction of the first American cathedral. Three years later Father 
William Dubourg, founder of Saint Mary’s College, Baltimore, ob- 
tained a design from a member of his staff, the architect Maximilian 
Godefroy, for the college chapel; the country had its first Neo- 
Gothic religious edifice. Only lately with the widespread interest 
in building techniques has it been established that balloon-frame 
construction had its inception in the first Saint Mary’s of Chicago. 
Augustus Deodat Taylor is now generally credited with devising the 
method of employing studs and nails, instead of posts and beams 
for the Windy City’s first church in 1833. In New Orleans a Catho- 
lic church, the Saint Louis Cathedral, is the centerpiece of Amer- 
ica’s most important architectural plaza. These and other instances 
are important to remember because there is still a tendency on the 
part of many, a tendency of which Maginnis was a victim, to pass 
over Catholic architecture in our history. 

The story, quite naturally, is confined largely to English-speaking 
America. The oldest Catholic place of worship which has come down 
to us from the English colonial period is the private chapel of 
Doughoregan Manor, c.1727, although very much altered. Those 
that existed prior to 1800, and they were few, we know from old 
engravings. Their design was typical of the American Baroque, 
launched on the Eastern seaboard with the construction of Old North 
Church (1723) in Boston, with a steeple dating from 1740. The 
Anglican community, dependent on the Bishop of London, looked 
to the work of Sir Christopher Wren and set the fashion of brick 
and white wooden trim for all faiths. Curiously the model of some 
of the best Anglican work was not a Wren church at all, but Saint 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the handsome church on Trafalgar Square, 
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The first Saint Peter’s on Barclay Street in New York, 1785- 
1836. The American Baroque in Catholic architecture. 
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The present Saint Peter’s, 1836, often attributed to the archi- 
tect, Isaiah Rogers. An example of the Greek Revival still 
standing in the shadow of the Woolworth Tower. 


designed by a Roman Catholic Scot, James Gibbs; Christ Church in 
Philadelphia and Saint Paul’s Chapel in New York are children of 
the Gibbs church. Old Saint Peter’s on Barclay Street, built in 
1785 and torn down in 1838, was probably the best of the Catholic 
work in the American Baroque of the period. 

The true beginning of Catholic architecture in America dates from 
the early 1800’s. Latrobe’s Cathedral of the Assumption and Gode- 
froy’s Saint Mary’s Chapel, mentioned above, represent the na- 
tional independence in style which Jefferson had called for in gov- 
ernment architecture. At the time the Protestant community, with 
few exceptions, clung to the colonial, best seen in Charles Bulfinch’s 
Old Meeting House (1816) at Lancaster, Mass. Latrobe’s was a 
boldly Roman conception with its coffered dome, as were the corner 
towers inspired probably by Bernini’s twin towers which once 
adorned the Pantheon. Godefroy in his chapel we may wonder 
what Jefferson would have thought of this degree of independence, 
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Cathedral of the Assumption, 1804-1821, in Baltimore by 

Benjamin Henry Latrobe. It was the first cathedral ever 

constructed in the United States and one of the largest struc- 

tures of the day outside the National Capitol. The towers 

date from 1832, the portico 1863, and the lengthened choir, 
1890. 


for the Gothic did not figure in his architectural vocabulary — gave 
his facade the familiar ogival window, niche and door which ac- 
tually masks an interior with a classical barrel vault. The French- 
man had the full support of his Baltimore colleague who himself 
had submitted a Gothic plan as his first design for the cathedral. 
“T am impatient to see it,” ran Latrobe’s note to Godefroy. “I under- 
stand that it has at last crawled out of its chrysalis into a state of 
exquisite beauty.” He then echoes the age-old cry of an architect’s 
difficulties with his client. “How did this miracle of conversion take 
place? I thought that your priests, God rest their souls! knew and 
were determined to suffer no beauty, but that of holiness. Alas! 
What will become of my Cathedral? If ever it rises to a percepti- 
ble elevation above the ground, so as to overlook the buildings to- 
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Maximilian Godefroy’s facade for Saint Mary’s Chapel, 1807, 
in Baltimore. The first neo-Gothic church in America. 


wards the college, it will sink again into the earth with envy of its 
child, the college chapel.” Happily his worries proved vain, for 
the cathedral remains one of Baltimore’s proudest monuments. A 
bolder effort in the Gothic was Old Saint Patrick’s (1809-1815) on 
Mott Street in New York by Joseph-Francgois Mangin, co-architect 
with McComb of the famous City Hall. It is curious that this Amer- 
ican of French extraction should have, as did Godefroy, introduced 
the Gothic at a time when the style was disdained in France and 
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The old Cathedral of Saint Louis of France, 1834, in St. Louis. 
It is the work of Morton & Laveille. 





Saint Mary’s, 1845-1847, in Nashville, Tenn. by the architect, 
William Strickland. 
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unknown in this country, an example of the Church’s willingness to 
build independent of fashion. Totally eclipsed by its more splendid 
successor on Fifth Avenue, it stands, somewhat altered, to recall a 
New York of another era. 

Before passing on, it is worth entering the Baltimore Cathedral 
once again. If Latrobe was restrained in the use of sculptural orna- 
ment, there was compensation in the decoration in the form of large 
pictures, gifts of Louis XVIII and Charles X of France. Here for 
the first time the art of the painter filled a church interior. It was 
shortly imitated on the Kentucky frontier at Bardstown. Saint 
Joseph’s Proto-Cathedral (1816-1819), designed by John Rogers of 
Baltimore, also came to have pictures. Despite their doubtful at- 
tributions, they were at the time one of the rare examples of the 
painting art to be found in a public building beyond the Alleghenies. 

By the 1820’s the country had entered the Romantic Era and 
with it came the first of the revival styles, the Greek. The brick 
Saint Peter’s on Barclay Street was replaced by a granite Greek 
temple in 1836. The old Cathedral of Saint Louis of France, which 
now stands somewhat forlorn in the center of the Jefferson Memorial 
Park in Saint Louis, is a good example of the new manner. It was 
completed in 1834 on the designs of Morton & Laveille. Another 
handsome product with a columned fagade of Tennessee marble is 
Saint Mary’s in Nashville, the former Cathedral of the Blessed Vir- 
gin of the Seven Dolors (1845-1847). William Strickland, the 
Philadelphia architect of the Tennessee Capitol, was its designer. 
The Greek Revival work of the Catholic Church appears somewhat 
timid, a placid introduction to the Neo-Gothic wave which was to 
sweep over all American church architecture. 

At this point another diversion appears. Again, as fifty years 
earlier, the Church struck out on its own in a most spectacular 
fashion. In 1846 Bishop Francis Patrick Kendrick of Philadelphia 
had Fathers Maller and J. B. Tornatore make plans for the Cathe- 
dral of Saints Peter and Paul which were then given to the architect 
Napoleon Le Brun. Le Brun did over the design and supervised 
construction in so far as the body of the cathedral was concerned, 
the facade being the work of John Notman. The interior holds our 
attention by its magnificent nave with its high piers decorated with 
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Corinthian pilasters, yellow and gold, and its coffered barrel vault 
broken at the crossing by a dome. Beyond, the flat sanctuary wall 
has murals by Constantino Brumidi who did most of the fresco work 
in the National Capitol, notably “The Apotheosis of Washington.” 
When built it was unquestionably the most monumental church in 
the United States, and its interior remains the country’s nobiest. 
What with the great migration of the Irish in the 1830's, joined 
by the Germans in the 1840’s, many changes took place and a fron- 
tier-like tone prevailed as the Church tried to meet the needs of its 
fast expanding flock. The bad architecture of the period after the 
1850’s has often been put down to growing pains, it being presumed 
that the pastor, too much occupied with the pressing demands of 
the parishioners, had no time for the “frills” of art and architecture. 
These same conditions existed in the 1840's, yet they did not pre- 
vent the construction of the Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul any 
more than they did that of Saint Mary’s in Nashville. In the matter 
of architecture for the nation as a whole the fashion, or rather the 
fashions of the Civil War Era were not conspicuous for quality. The 
Episcopal Church apart, the country was caught in a Battle of Styles 
which produced a diverting, but hardly a distinguished, array of 
buildings, and the church only reflected the standard of the period. 
It was inevitable that the Church became enamored of the Gothic 
at last. Its revival, due to encouragement of Romantic writers, had 
its inception in England and Germany long before Victor Hugo 
claimed it for France. Gothic churches were being restored and 
built in both countries for several decades when Eugéne Emmanuel 
Viollet-le-Duc sketched the ruined facade of the Madeleine of Vézé- 
lay for Prosper Mérimée, director in charge of restoration. The 
completion of the Cologne Cathedral, in some ways a monument to 
German nationalism, had been the subject of a campaign since the 
early 1800’s. In England Augustus Welby Pugin had found, de- 
spite his Roman Catholicism, enthusiastic support among Anglicans 
caught in the fever of the Oxford Movement. The revival of medieval 
religious art, vestments and ceremonial and the discovery of the 
liturgy’s importance joined the Gothic Revival at Oxford. The move- 
ment was shortly to make itself felt among Anglicans on this side 
of the Atlantic. When Richard Upjohn was called in to design New 
York’s Trinity Church in 1839, the Gothic found solid support. His 
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initiative roused a number of competitors, among them James Ren- 
wick, Minard Lafever and John Notman. 

One of the most beautiful of the new Episcopal churches was 
Grace Church, designed by Renwick in 1846. It was of English in- 
spiration, as all Gothic work east of the Alleghenies in this era. 
Despite the allegiance in the matter of style, Renwick was asked by 
Archbishop John Hughes to design the new Saint Patrick’s in 1858, 
and its construction set the Gothic fashion for the church. 

In the Middle West the numerous German congregations brought 
their own Gothic with them, blending it often with the English. If 
their churches do not impress us today, the frequent use of pressed 
brick is in part an explanation, and in the matter of design they 
hardly stood comparison with Saint Patrick’s. At times the indif- 
ferent structures were redeemed by an abundant decoration which 
achieved vivid interiors. 

We have not paused on the work of the Civil War period for 
good reason; the greatest era of American architecture that followed 
deserves more attention, because American Catholics became self- 
conscious about their church’s art as never before. The American 
Renaissance, which began in the 1880’s and ended in the middle 
1930’s, transformed the American scene. The dominant note was 
classical, not any form of the classical but that of ancient and 
Renaissance Rome. After a slow beginning the new manner tri- 
umphed with the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 in Chi- 
cago. More than fealty to the Roman tradition was proclaimed; all 
the arts came forward to join in creating a beautiful man-made 
America. The Grand Central Terminal and the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in New York, the tomb of John Paul Jones (by Whitney War- 
ren) at the Naval Academy, the Cunard Building (by Benjamin 
Wistar Morris) in New York, the Buckingham Fountain in Chicago 
and countless other monuments gave out a sense of awareness and 
power which has unfortunately not been sustained in our own time. 
In essence Americans were acknowledging a great past, they would 
be inspired by only the best of the past, and that meant Rome. 

If the dominant note was Roman, other styles flourished, but not 
in the careless fashion of the previous generation, for this time the 
work was of a high standard. American architecture at last lost its 
provincial touch and had a solid worth, sufficient to place it in a 


world perspective. 
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Saint Patrick’s, 1898, in Whitinsville, Mass. The earliest 
work of the firm of Maginnis, Walsh & Sullivan, later Magin- 
nis & Walsh, in the Lombardo-Byzantine style. 


In sacred buildings the variations of style were as present as in 
the profane, but a certain paradox entered. With the Episcopal 
Church in the lead in the 1870's, the Protestants forsook the Gothic 
for the Megalithic Romanesque of Henry Hobson Richardson and 
they did so until the 1890's, without influencing Catholic work. A 
sign of a change came in the design for the chapel (1886) of Saint 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., by Henry Vaughan. Vaughan, who 
was to be the original architect on the works of the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral in Washington, gave way to another, a startling figure who was 
to dominate Protestant architecture until the 1930’s. He proclaimed 
the Gothic to be the only true Christian style and backed his fervor 
with handsome, if at times cold, designs. His name was Ralph 
Adams Cram, one that will not be forgotten. 

If the Protestants abandoned the Romanesque for the Gothic, the 
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Roman Catholics abandoned the Gothic for the Lombardo-Byzantine, 
for they too had their Cram. In the 1890’s a young architect at the 
head of the drafting room of the City Architect’s Office of Boston 
was asked to do an article on church architecture for a local church 
magazine; this he agreed to write on condition that he was free to 
say what he pleased. A scathing indictment of the Gothic appeared, 
with the suggestion that the Lombardo-Byzantine of Northern Italy 
was especially suited to church architecture. A few days after the 
magazine’s publication he received a letter from the pastor of Saint 
Patrick’s in Whitinsville, an industrial suburb of Worcester, Mass.: 
Would the author of the article be willing to design a new church 
for the parish? That he would. Charles Donagh Maginnis began his 
career as a church architect, a career as imposing as Cram’s. 
Maginnis was only twenty-two at the time and, like most young 
men of talent in their attitude to their elders, scorned the work of 
his predecessors. We can ask ourselves if he knew of the Phila- 
delphia Cathedral or the work of Strickland in Nashville because 
the chief object of his scorn was the Gothic about him. “. . . It is 
humiliating to realize,” he observed in 1906, “that in this country 
the fruits [of the Gothic] have gone almost exclusively to the 
Episcopal Church, to which we appear to have effectively given over 
the Gothic tradition. It is not to be supposed that such a statement 
takes no account of the statistical fact that we have thousands of 
professedly Gothic churches of our own; but it is undeniable that, 
excepting Saint Patrick’s, New York, and a few parish churches of 
exceptional quality, there is no worthy Gothic architecture whatever 
in America to which we can lay claim.” As he had done ten years 
before, he suggested an alternative. “The early round-arched types 
of Lombardy and Sicily . . . developed as they have been from the 
materials of brick and terra cotta, with which our means require us 
chiefly to deal, are likewise so beautifully suggestive for our uses 
that it is wonderful why they have been so long disregarded. Many 
of these have an interesting Byzantine feeling,” he went on to ex- 
plain, “which would encourage the development of that beautiful 
system of ornament which one sees so gloriously exemplified in the 
interior of St. Mark’s at Venice and in the old church[es] of 
Ravenna and Sicily. Inexpressibly noble and beautiful in their 
mosaic orderliness of color, these interiors are surpassed in devo- 
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tional character only by the very highest expression of Gothic, which 
has almost no color whatever. In the light of this Byzantine tradi- 
tion, how can we patiently tolerate the gaudily tinted walls and 
the parti-colored statuary which distinguishes so many of our Amer- 
ican churches?” he asked. 

Maginnis was joined in 1898 by Timothy Francis Walsh (1868- 
1934), who had worked in the firm of Peabody & Stearns, and by 
Matthew Sullivan of the City Architect’s Office, the last-named to 
withdraw later and have his own successful practice. Between 1898 
and 1934, the year of Walsh’s death, they designed no less than 
115 churches, a staggering record, and established themselves as 
the leading firm of Catholic architects in the country, a position 
their successors retain. 

Maginnis’ message spread to many a parish house, although it 
was not always accepted verbatim. The stamp of restraint, the fre- 
quent use of mosaic, and a taste for styles bordering on the Lom- 
bardo-Byzantine bespeak his leadership. Helmle & Corbett, for ex- 
ample, look to Early Christian in their Saint Gregory’s in Brooklyn. 

With time a bolder exploration of the styles was shown. The 
Gothic, the classical and even the Baroque appeared on the scene, 
revealing that they, immigrants as well, had found a welcome here. 
One of the earliest Spanish Baroque attempts was the Church of 
Saints Peter and Paul (1900) in Fall River, Mass., although a long 
way from the blue Pacific. Cross & Cross in the Church of Notre 
Dame de Lourdes (1915) on Morningside Heights in New York 
looked to the Roman Baroque and built one of the handsomest small 
churches in the country. Even Maginnis swerved in his allegiance 
to the Lombardo-Byzantine. When commissioned to do the Cathe- 
dral of Saint Vibiana (1906) in Los Angeles he respected the 
Spanish Baroque which is that city’s most precious heritage. Later 
he welcomed the French classical in the Jesuit scholasticate, Weston 
College, Weston, Mass. (1923). His chapel at Holy Cross College 
(1923) in Worcester is another of his classical efforts. Probably 
the firm’s best attempt along these lines is the superb Church of the 
Immaculate Conception (1928) in Waterbury, Conn., planted solidly 
in the Roman Baroque. 

As we look back, we cannot help but be puzzled by the fact that 
when American architecture turned to the Roman classical, the 








Maginnis & Walsh designed this handsome building, the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, 1928, in Waterbury, 
Conn. 
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Church found its way to the Lombardo-Byzantine instead, an in- 
clination explained only by the presence of Maginnis. 

Among the weaknesses of the previous generation which Maginnis 
had decried was the poor quality of workmanship in church build- 
ings. All American architecture under the influence of the Amer- 
ican Renaissance sought a standard of execution unknown hereto- 
fore. If we examine the cut stone work, the architectural sculpture, 
the wrought iron, the stucco work, the mosaic, etc., etc., we see that 
a revolution had taken place. All the lesser arts took on new life. 
One of the earliest examples of the change is the interior of the 
Church of Saint Paul the Apostle in New York, executed around 
1890 under the supervision of John La Farge and Stanford White. 

Accompanying the new standards was the interest in the liturgy. 
It came to be seen, especially on the part of architects, that there 
were definite reasons for certain parts of the church fabric and that 
these sprang from the rites and services centering around the 
Eucharist. At the close of the American Renaissance the interest 
culminated in the founding of the Liturgical Arts Society in 1929; 
two years later a quarterly was established which has achieved a 
distinct place in American art under the guidance of its editor, 
Maurice Lavanoux. 

Church construction, and all American architecture, came to a 
halt in the depression of the middle 1930’s and it did not resume 
on any scale until after World War II. By this time the American 
Renaissance was at an end and new currents of architectural fashion 
were abroad in the land. If we examine today’s churches, three 
distinct patterns of design appear. One is the continuing tradition 
of Maginnis which takes the form of any pre-Gothic manner, best 
seen in the Romanesque design for the Church of Our Saviour by 
Paul C. Reilly, now rising on lower Park Avenue. A second is the 
American Baroque of the Colonial Revival of which the Church of 
Saint Rose of Lima in Short Hills, N. J., by J. Sanford Shanley is 
a conspicuous example. A third, and most startling, trend is that 
of the so-called Modern, typified by the Church of Saint Francis 
Xavier in Kansas City by Barry Byrne and his associate, Joseph B. 
Shaugnessy. Throughout most of the contemporary work a certain 
austerity prevails which seems to be so much a part of the times 
and, in fact, will end by being the label of our generation. 
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The interior of Saint Rose of Lima, 1954, in Short Hills, N. J., 


by J. Sanford Shanley. An example of the revived American 


Baroque at its best. 


The Modern fashion is responsible for the austerity and it might 
be well to pause and examine the origin of the fashion, for the 
Church has played a far more important role in its evolution than 


is generally known. Barry Byrne has expressed the Modern mes- 


sage well when he wrote that “churchliness . . . must be integral in 


the very fabric of architecture. Its note, if one may generalize, 
should be that of gracious austerity.” In another part of the same 


exposition he wrote: “What is of universal value is the general re- 
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Saint Francis Xavier's, 1947, in Kansas City by Barry Byrne 
and Joseph B. Shaugnessy, associate. A recent church by 
a leading Modernist. 


turn to age-old principles of exterior form as the esthetic resultant 
of interior space, achieving architectural integrity through the rela- 
tionship and expressiveness of the building fabric that encloses it.” 
He was defining here what is now generally recognized as the “ra- 
tional” approach to architecture where the logic of the plan, con- 
struction and materials dictates the design or “form follows func- 
tion.” There must be no compromise in rational architecture whose 
logic dismisses the use of “false fronts,” marbling, obvious revet- 
ment or anything which might be qualified as “dishonest” or “lack- 
ing in integrity” or “inorganic”; no portion of the structure can be 
concealed. 

The rational or Modern theory is not new although it is only 
today that it has become so widespread. It can be traced to an 
obscure Abbé de Cordemoy who wrote on architecture in the early 
1700’s. He was completely overshadowed by the well-known Pére 
Marc Antoine Laugier, S.J. (1711-1795). In his Essai sur Parchi- 
tecture (1753) we find the roots of the theory. The fixed principles 
of art, he maintained, could be found in Reason and he insisted 
that “one should put nothing into a building which could not be 











Church of Saints Peter and Paul, 1900, in Fall River, Mass., 
by Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. One of the first samples of 
the Spanish Baroque revival by a firm noted for its Gothic 
churches. 
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justified by sound Reason,” i.e., which depended directly on the 
plan or construction. He rejected the visual approach with its many 
tricks, so much a part of the classical tradition and the Gothic. (It 
is odd to realize that this professor at the Collége Louis-le-Grand 
in Paris, a member of the order which produced the Baroque, was 
one of the founders of the Modern Movement. We owe the Society 
of Jesus some of the most exuberant architecture in the world and 
now as we discover, some of the most austere.) No less a figure 
than Sir John Soane (1752-1837), architect of the Bank of Eng- 
land, accepted Laugier’s thesis in his lectures before the Royal 
Academy. The English architect is not so far removed from us as 
we might think; he had considerable influence on Latrobe. An ex- 
amination of the latter’s work, including the Baltimore Cathedral, 
reveals much of the severity which is part and parcel of rational 
architecture, although in his instance it is applied to a basically 
classical approach. 

The full development of the theory did not come until the mid- 
dle of the last century. Again the Church had a role, if not directly 
as in the case of Laugier, but through a misinterpretation of its 
architecture. The French were, like their English and German neigh- 
bors, in the midst of a Gothic Revival which was largely confined 
to restoring medieval churches. Eugéne Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc 
(1814-1879) dominated the program of restoration, his most famous 
effort being Notre-Dame of Paris. He looked on the Gothic as the 
enly true architecture, not for any religious ground but because it 
was to him the result of a rational concept of construction, where 
every stone had its place for a structural purpose instead of a visual 
one. What is more he subjected all of architecture to his measure 
in the many books he wrote, including the Dictionnaire raisonné de 
larchitecture francaise du Xle au XVIe siécle and the Entretiens 
sur Tarchitecture. After many changes of fortune his ideas have 
found staunch believers, in this country in the persons of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Walter Gropius, Harwell H. Harris, Eero Saarinen, 
Lewis Mumford and others, and abroad in such figures as Le Cor- 
busier, Sir William Holford, Basil Spence and Bruno Zevi. Barry 
Byrne is the chief standard-bearer of the rational approach among 
church architects, and he believes that “the future of vital church 
architecture largely depends on the application of this concept of 
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continuous exterior and interior space, combined with fresh resolu- 
tions of interior space to clarify and intensify given forms of wor- 
ship. All of this, it will be seen, has to do with the building plan, 
for in that lies the intellectual basis around which interior space 
is evolved. And in the building plan, architecture has its beginning. 
A new logical [synonym for rational] plan having its inception in 
the purposes of worship will inevitably lead toward a new architec- 
tural form. .. .” 

We have dwelt on the Modern at length because it is pervasive 
today and its history is not generally known. And thirdly, it must be 
pointed out that its theory is wholly fallacious. 

It is an error, first of all, to restrict architecture to a purely in- 
tellectual frame when it has its supremely sensuous aspects. The 
Gothic — the rational rests on a complete misinterpretation of the 
style — is decorative and visual, and to measure it, and for that 
matter all historical styles, by the rational-Modern yardstick isto 
fall into the mechanical fallacy, i.e., that architecture is restricted 
to “logical” planning and “logical” construction. Then to declare 
the rational concept the only one for our times, as many do, pre- 
suming that it will lead to “a new architectural form... ,” is to 
deny the past and to suffer a false notion of progress. Progress in 
architecture is not the same as in the sciences or in materia] well- 
being. While new building methods, materials and plans are at 
times valuable, architecture goes far beyond such a narrow defini- 
tion. In truth, progress in architecture, because it is an art, lies in 
adapting traditional ornament to today’s uses, always recognizing 
that the visual is essential to the fabric. Progress, more often than 
not, is also aehieved by turning structural members to decorative 
purpose; here lay the genius of the Greeks and even more the Ro- 
mans who gave the column a purely decorative function. At times 
the false notion of progress leads to accepting a birth-maturity- 
death cycle in the matter of architectural history; this is the bio- 
logical fallacy, the error of applying Darwinian law to all aspects 
of human existence, one of the favorite pastimes of nineteenth-cen- 
tury political scientists. The ethical fallacy is a third error which 
attracts the unwary. Here moral criteria are applied to building 
techniques and other elements in architecture; decoration, for ex- 
ample, is condemned as “lacking integrity” or “false” because it is 
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not functional in the most elemental sense. It is as if a painter were 
to wipe the color, red, from his palette because of its political asso- 
ciations. What then should the architect’s aim be? He should, with- 
in the various limitations of his art, build to achieve beauty, and 
any method, constructive and decorative, is entirely valid with this 
aim in view. 

For the sake of argument let us accept the position of the Modern 
despite its faulty reasoning. Is it to be expected that it will com- 
pensate for the quality achieved thirty, forty or fifty years ago in 
the American Renaissance? Something is missing, as if we have 
trimmed the architectural candle too closely and its wonder-working 
light of beauty has gone out. As we have seen, the Church was un- 
afraid at one time of going its independent way; in looking to the 
Modern it is now lost in fashion, forgetting that it must build for all 
time, even if the notion is an illusion in a country where constant 
change seems to be the rule. There is more to the Church’s heritage 
than Laugier, an understatement if we alone consider that three- 
quarters of the paintings in our great museums come from churches. 

And need contemporary work be austere? Traditional decoration 
admits a certain freedom which so much of contemporary work 
denies. It is a delightful surprise, for example, to discover a “star- 
light roof” of blue sky and gold stars in Old Saint Patrick’s in 
New York. Or we can enter the Cathedral of Saint Paul in St. 
Paul and come on the black-and-gold baldachin of Whitney War- 
ren, one of the great works of art in the nation. When J. Sanford 
Shanley introduced a communion rail of wrought iron and marble 
into the American Baroque interior of his Church of Saint Rose of 
Lima, he was giving it that added measure of elegance which makes 
the whole even more beautiful. It is true that Saint Bernard, who 
disdained churchly splendor, was privileged to lead Dante into the 
presence of Our Lady, but we forget that history — and at this dis- 
tance it equates the poet’s judgment — has awarded his adversary, 
Abbot Suger, the privilege of launching the Gothic, which would 
never have swept Europe without the blessing of Our Lady’s smile. 
In any event the faithful will make a mockery of austerity by bring- 
ing their statues, tablets, votive lights and other objects to fill the 
contemporary church. Our delight in Westminster Abbey is its ac- 
cumulation of tombs, memorials, etc., until it is now a veritable 
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antiquarian’s paradise while Notre-Dame of Paris remains denuded 
as Viollet-le-Duc left it a hundred years ago. 

By restricting much of the contemporary to Modern rationalism 
or its austerity the Church, at least to this observer on the outside 
looking in, is turning to the wrong end of the architectural cornu- 
copia. In view of the wealth of America’s architectural heritage, 
without mentioning that of the Church, we should seek its bounteous 
mouth and allow its abundance to rain on us. Once the traditional 
or visual approach is accepted over the rational the past enters in 
triumph and all building, let alone church work, would benefit today. 
And as we must inevitably select from the riches of our cornucopia, 
let us place our standard beyond the Early Christian, the Gothic, 
the Modern and even the American Baroque—in the Rome of the 
ancients, the Renaissance and the Baroque as Jefferson once sought 
to do. The eventual rewards may well astonish the world. 








In the intellectual history of the 
Western world the great divorce 
between the humanist and the sci- 
entist has given rise to the liter- 
ary approach to politics, a funda- 
mental fallacy which confuses art 
with prudence, corrupts analysis 
and action, and presents a dis- 
torted and invalid vision of reality. 


THE LITERARY APPROACH 
TO POLITICS 


VICTOR C. FERKISS 


MODERN MAN IS ENGAGED in a struggle for survival. In spite of the 
fact that some have declared him obsolete, he still seeks to solve the 
problems which beset him. Thinkers of opposing camps may disagree 
in their analysis of the nature and importance of various vexing 
questions, both international and domestic, but upon several points 
there is substantial agreement: never have issues of public policy 
been more momentous and, even more important, never has the mar- 
gin for error been so slight. The line between guerrilla warfare and 
hydrogen holocaust may be narrower than some think. 

Prudent action is at a premium. To act prudently, however, re- 
quires a willingness and ability to make fine distinctions based on 
the best available knowledge of events and their causes. Clear think- 
ing and accurate information are essential to those in a position to 
influence public policy. The merely plausible explanation is no 
longer enough. Decisions upon important questions must be geared 
to the exigencies of the objective world of reality, not to an imaginary 
world of the observer’s own creation.’ Anything which beclouds the 
vision of the policy-maker and the citizens to whose opinions he re- 





1Professor Eric Vogelin discusses the danger of forming a policy to fit an imaginary 
rather than a real world in his recent volume The New Science of Politics (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952). Many, however, would strongly take issue with 
his observations as to the nature of the real world. 
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sponds is a deadly peril in the practical as well as in the speculative 
order. 

Of such a nature is the fundamental fallacy which we shall call 
the literary approach to politics. This basically erroneous approach 
to social problems is a vice to which intellectuals are especially 
prone, and in a world in which ideas increasingly have consequences, 
errors among intellectuals can have vast influence. One may argue 
at length about the relative importance of material factors and of 
ideas as elements in social causation, but it is clear that, especially 
in a democracy, whatever the educated classes believe to be true 
about the political and social world is of sufficient importance to 
affect the ideas even of the specialized policy-maker who may have 
more and better information than they. Areas such as Asia, where the 
spread of Communism among the intellectuals may already have set 
a seal upon the future, are merely extreme cases of a general 
tendency.” What men believe about reality becomes itself a factor 
in reality, with consequences that may be good or evil. 

What is the literary approach to politics? How did it come to be 
dominant among the educated classes in Western society? What are 
its dangers? All these are questions which must concern anyone who 
wishes to understand the forces underlying the formation of influen- 
tial opinion about acceptable solutions for current crucial problems. 
To understand the roots of error, moreover, can be the first step to- 
ward arriving at the truth. 

The literary approach to politics may be defined as a confusion 
of the virtue of art, which is concerned with the correct making of 
things, with the virtue of prudence, which is concerned with correct 
decisions about what ought to be done in a given situation. In this 
approach the world is viewed as raw material which can be freely 
shaped to the form envisioned by the artist, rather than as a largely 
finished, intractable objective reality which has a life and logic of 


2There are of course grounds for holding that the spread of Communism among 
intellectuals in so-called underdeveloped areas is itself the result of causes which are 
at base material. Many of these intellectuals do not so much accept Communism as 
an intellectual framework for understanding reality as find in it a rationale for the 
creation of a planned society in which the intellectual would do the planning and 
achieve social status and material reward thereby. This is probably true, but is irrele- 
vant to the question of whether ideas held by this class are or are not of the most 
vital consequence to the future of society. 
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its own. Not merely action itself but that analysis which is the pre- 
lude to action is corrupted by the literary approach. Science, which 
deals with proximate causes, is a necessary prerequisite to the exer- 
cise of prudence in the realm of social policy-making, since we must 
first know how things are and how they came to be before we can 
decide how they can be altered. But the artist in approaching poli- 
tical life tends to be as free in shaping his analysis as he is in creat- 
ing a plan of action. Causes as well as effects are given that form 
which his creative imagination would have them take. 

The borderline between prudence and science in dealing with hu- 
man society is of course a contested one, as a thousand discussions 
of “methodology” bear witness. But both science and prudence can 
agree that, whatever the degree to which individual or collective hu- 
man actions are the product of necessity, any current situation must 
be accepted as objectively real, and any attempt to change the future 
must start from this accepted present state and must proceed by 
means whose appropriateness to their ends is determined by relation- 
ships not alterable by human desires. The world, in other words, is 
not an analogue to the clay of the sculptor. As long as he follows 
the laws of the chemistry and physics of clay the sculptor can create 
any object he wishes, but the shaper of reality must follow the thou- 
sand laws inherent in a far less tractable raw material. 

It is possible to detect the literary approach to politics (as distin- 
guished from that of the social scientist, which is a combination of 
science and prudence) by the method it uses in presenting its picture 
of reality. The literary approach to politics, like any art, appeals 
primarily to the emotions rather than to the intellect, and its appeal 
must be primarily through the senses rather than through the reason. 
Therefore in the literary description of a political phenomenon the 
concrete particular will be all-important. The artist begins by con- 
ceiving his finished work in general outline. Then he selects from 
among his materials, which are events in reality, such as will be most 
useful to him. Finally he modifies and combines the selected mate- 
rials in such fashion as to transmit his vision of reality to the be- 
holder. The data of election results and the factors leading to a 
colonial uprising are to the literary critic of politics as manipulable 
as the landscape is to the painter or the passions of men are to the 
man who writes a novel. Data selected according to the preconcep- 
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tions or subjective reactions of the critic are substituted for the care- 
fully compiled facts collected and collated by the “uninspired” scien- 
tific worker, and the “dramatic moment” is as simply and force- 
fully presented as possible. This method is far more appealing to 
writer and reader alike than is the ofttimes dull and frustrating 
search for significant correlations and possible causality by means of 
plodding, research which is required by a method which seeks to find 
the pattern already implicit in events instead of imposing its own 
preconceived pattern upon them. 

To criticize this widespread approach, found not merely among 
“literary” persons but also among journalists, historians, philoso- 
phers, and a whole demi-monde of social critics, is to prescind from 
the question of whether the literary or the scientific approach to 
society gives a more “real” picture of reality. There is of course a 
sense in which Stephen Crane’s novel The Red Badge of Courage 
gives a “truer” picture of the American Civil War than the official 
records collected in the Wars of the Rebellion series. But, unless we 
are to content ourselves with the conclusion that “war is hell” and 
become converts to pacifism, the former work gives us little basis on 
which to decide questions of future military policy. If such ques- 
tions are to be decided, the novel’s picture of reality is obviously 
impossible to verify with regard to the things we must know con- 
cerning its subject: To what extent are the experiences recounted 
typical of those of the common soldier? To what extent are his re- 
actions to these experiences typical? Are these reactions inevitable 
or not, etc. It is of the essence of the literary approach, however 
disguised, that it gives us a picture which is essentially analogous to 
that of a work of art in that either the elements of the picture are 
not subject to public verification or the conclusions drawn from the 
data are not derived through a method of reasoning which is both 
logically valid and directly communicable. 

The literary vision of reality can be accepted or denied by the 
reader; it cannot be called into question by reference to the world 
of mundane facts. Take for example the frequent reaction of sup- 
porters of the Soviet Union when criticism is made of restrictions on 
individual liberty in that society. In reply they will quite often draw 
a picture of the United States which emphasizes the lynching and 
terrorism of negroes in the American South. If treated according to 
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the canons of the literary critic of politics, the occasional and gen- 
erally deplored lynching or bombing is as real as the vast Soviet 
slave labor camps. The pictures of the two political societies are 
equally valid in the same sense that Crane’s picture of war is valid. 
If one is in the clutches of the literary approach to politics, as 
so many American intellectuals have been, there is little to choose 
between the two societies. Since “counting” facts would be 
philistine by definition, the two visions cancel each other out and 
the account before God and humanity is balanced, but it is not on 
this kind of reasoning that, for instance, an . ~Uigent European 
ought to base a decision as to whether to support | e United States 
or the Soviet Union in international politics. Or ust take action 
in a world of greater or lesser evils, and vis’ ., which sees life in 
terms of quality rather than quantity, may find it difficult to measure 
greater or less. 

The literary approach to politics owes its prevalence among in- 
tellectuals and the educated reading public to both psychological and 
historical causes. One of the reasons for its continuing popularity 
among its purveyors is the natural human impulse to use whatever 
materials can be found to make whatever it is that one wishes to 
make. The artist can hardly be condemned for using current events 
as materials for a fable. The rub is that quite often the fable is 
neither offered nor accepted as such—for the reader too has his rea- 
sons for preferring the literary approach. Desirous of extending and 
deepening his knowledge of reality, yet usually wishing to avoid the 
difficult and unfamiliar work of learning another discipline, he is 
ready to accept any picture of reality offeréd to him which is stylis- 
tically attractive and makes little demand upon his powers of atten- 
tion. The consumer of ideas fails to understand, however, that much 
of what he is offered as reality is actually a fable. The less complex, 
the more unified and neater the picture, the more likely it is to be 
a false one. The reader is often unaware that certain once-popular 
books describing the struggle between “reactionaries” and “agrarian 
reformers” in China were not even poor journalism so much as they 
were second-rate historical novels with contemporary settings. 

If this prevalence of the literary approach were merely the result 
of the desire of the writer to create and the reader to achieve the 
will-o’-the-wisp of simultaneous entertainment and education it would 
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present fewer dangers than it does. Mere attention to better labeling 
of products might suffice to remove confusion. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the real evil lies in the widespread belief that it is possible for 
the literary approach to provide a valid representation of reality. 
This is not so much an explicit contention as it is an implicit convic- 
tion based on the fact that this approach is a familiar one and has 
roots deep in the intellectual history of the modern Western world. 

The nineteenth century, particularly in the English-speaking world, 
saw an increasing divorce, both intellectually and socially, between 
the humanist and the scientist. The Renaissance ideal of the uomo 
universale largely disappeared. The breakdown of natural philos- 
ophy engendered a split between philosophy and science. In Amer- 
ica publications like the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society (which dealt with the scientific interests of statesmen like 
Franklin and Jefferson) ceased to be the forums of the intellectuals. 
Their place was taken over by journals like the North American Re- 
view, which were increasingly dominated by literary concerns. This 
domination is virtually complete in their successors. Occasional arti- 
cles on scientific subjects appear in such middlebrow magazines 
as Harper’s and the Atlantic Monthly and less frequently in the 
“*hutcher-paper” weeklies, but the American intellectual is all too 
often definable as someone who rebelled at mathematics and physics 
in college. 

Despite this breakdown of communication, the interest of the in- 
tellectuals in social and political questions continued. But now dis- 
cussion of these questions was in the hands of thinkers whose ap- 
proach to life was governed by “appreciation” rather than by close 
analysis. Nor did the rise in certain circles of an allegedly scientific 
approach to social questions (which had hitherto been the province 
of the historian for whom style often took precedence over the care- 
ful analysis and sifting of sources) seriously alter the situation. The 
very extremism of the “scientistic” movement, which hoped to pat- 
tern the study of society wholly on that of the physical world, 
quite justifiably repelled the liberally educated mind; and the newly 
developing disciplines of political science, economics and sociology 
were largely isolated in the academic world. Thus discussion of so- 
cial problems among the intelligentsia at large remained a province 
of writers and readers whose criteria of relevance and accuracy were 
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little affected by considerations other than the degree to which a 
statement coincided with their previous notions of what was interest- 
ing, significant, or clever. The literary approach developed particu- 
lar ideologies of its own. Ruskin and the romantics inspired a vast 
tradition of social criticism in England which condemned modern 
industrial society and its political and social institutions largely on 
aesthetic grounds, while during the period between the two World 
Wars the appeal of monarchism to the French intellectual was based 
more on the brilliant poison-pen style of Léon Daudet than upon the 
practical requirements of French politics. 

Paradoxically enough, it was not in romantic conservatism that 
the literary approach had its greatest vogue, but in Marxism. Marx’s 
“scientific socialism,” though designed as a rational system of test- 
able hypotheses about social reality, appealed to many as a vision, 
as a work of art, even though they may have attested that their alle- 
giance was based on rational rather than emotional grounds. In Eu- 
rope the decaying myth of the French revolutionary tradition was 
largely taken over by this kind of Marxism, just as Marxism was 
served by V. F. Parrington’s myth in the United States. 

Movements of thought arose among American intellectuals which 
combined political and literary ideologies in such a manner that 
literary portraits of reality became the stimulus to political attitudes 
and (although less frequently) political programs stimulated artistic 
works. A number of the intellectual subcultures thus produced were 
of great influence not merely upon professional intellectuals but upon 
the reading public generally.* Marxism was combined with devotion 
to the European literary avant-garde and generously infused with 
Freudianism to make up the vastly influential complex of ideas which 
might be called the “Partisan Review mentality,” in which social and 
literary modes were completely intermixed, quite often to the detri- 
ment of standards in both. Literary pundits such as Edmund Wilson 
and Malcolm Cowley became social oracles for readers of the 
“liberal” weeklies. For many years the group which clustered 
around the Southern Review combined romantic agrarianism and the 





3We are herein primarily concerned with the problem of a method which influences 
opinion among the intellectuals. For a useful discussion of the relationship between 
the intellectuals and public opinion generally see Francis G. Wilson, “Public Opinion 
and the Intellectuals,” American Political Science Review, XLVIII (1954), 321-339. 
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“new criticism” in uneasy suspension. Even within Catholicism the 
writings of persons such as G. K. Chesterton and the sculptor Eric 
Gill produced a set of conditioned reflexes to social questions which 
still lingers on in some quarters. 

A literary approach to politics distorts reality in several ways: it 
leads to the use of analytical tools inappropriate to their task, it 
forces individual events into patterns predetermined by the mind of 
the pattern-maker, and it creates insubstantial myths which then be- 
come for their adherents the proper subject of political controversy, 
replacing the discussion of actual day-to-day policy problems. 

As an example of the first form of distortion—the use of analytical 
tools not always adequate to the purpose of understanding the mean- 
ing of nonliterary events—we may take the recent volume An End 
to Innocence‘ by the American literary critic Leslie Fiedler. In his 
introduction Fiedler says that he is going to discuss the recent “crisis 
in liberalism” by trying “to give to the testimony of a witness before 
a Senate committee or to the letters of the Rosenbergs the same care- 
ful scrutiny we have learned to practice on the shorter poems of 
John Donne.” However cogent the results achieved by this method 
may be with regard to such limited events as the actual trial of Hiss 
and the Rosenberg affair,’ they do little to answer the larger ques- 
tions of the extent of Communist infiltration of the agencies forming 
American foreign policy or what position the United States ought to 
take toward Americans who give aid and comfort to the Soviet enemy. 
There is grave danger that the many readers who share a belief in 
the efficacy of the literary approach to politics will feel satisfied that 
Fiedler through his deep insights and brilliant prose style has re- 
vealed to them the “meaning” of these events. Although Fidler ad- 
mits to a lack of expert knowledge of political matters and to “indif- 
ferent” research, these are allegedly compensated for by his having 
“lived” through the “crisis” of which he writes,’ but there is always 
the danger that the unwary and overly impressionable whose recol- 
lections are less acute will be persuaded that they too have lived 





4Boston: The Beacon Press, 1954. 


5Fiedler, ix. 
®For a bitter dissent on this point see Harold Rosenberg, “Couch Liberalism and 


the Guilty Past,” Dissent, II (1955), 317-328. 
Fiedler, op. cit., ix. 
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through these “events.” F. Scott Fitzgerald’s myth of the Twenties 
is already in danger of being succeeded by a new myth of the Thirties. 

If there is danger in the attempt to give meaning to discrete events 
in history through the techniques of literary analysis there is even 
greater danger in the operations of the pattern-maker who gives his 
imagination free rein and, beginning with factual data, ends by im- 
posing a pattern of his own choosing upon it rather than allowing 
it to impose its pattern, however disordered it may seem, upon him. 
This form of distortion is also to be found in An End to Innocence 
in Fiedler’s highly exceptionable portrait of the life and people of 
his adopted state of Montana." The truth is often as dull as it is com- 
plex, and to strive for literary effect may mean to distort truth. 
Using reality as raw material the literary manipulator of facts creates 
as a finished product a work of art, yet often remains convinced that 
it is a representation of reality. Though a philosopher by trade, 
James Burnham has provided a classic example of the literary ap- 
proach to politics in his once widely touted book, The Managerial 
Revolution.’ Here he brilliantly developed the neglected insights of 
earlier writers and produced a work in which the unsoundness of 
many of his conclusions was directly proportional to and directly the 
result of the neat simplicity of his theoretical system. That Burnham 
has in recent years passed from the camp of the militant “left” to 
that of the militant “right” is an indication of how deep is his need 
for a simplified pattern into which to fit his glimpses of the real 
world. 

The need to find neatness in reality, the wish to see life as a well- 
constructed play or novel, leads the pattern-maker toward one of two 
pitfalls. He and his followers may react to events in an imprudent 
manner, since for them the meaning of events is defined by a false 
system. Or, even more serious, they may attempt to force human 
events into conformity with the pattern which they have set for 
them and use what power they may have at their disposal to restrict 
the freedom of human beings to that derived motion possessed by 
the characters in a work of fiction. 

These dangers menace not merely the pattern-maker with his rigid 
system but also the person who uses the third of the possible literary 





8“Montana; or the End of Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” Fiedler, op. cit., pp. 131-141. 
*New York: The John Day Co., 1941. 
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approaches to politics—the construction of myths. The myth-maker 
is perhaps the most difficult to combat since the very looseness of 
his theoretical system makes it difficult to come to grips with him. 
The failure of the Soviet Union to break apart during World War II 
may lead one to doubt the usefulness of the thesis of The Managerial 
Revolution as a basis for prediction, but how can one effectively 
_refute such well-entrenched myths as that of Parrington about Amer- 
‘ican intellectual history or the myth of a “democratic revolution” in 
modern Asia? Once the artist has created myths such as these they 
possess the intellectual world to so great an extent that even those 
who should know better see reality through the cloud and fit their 
perceptions into the myth’s nonrational categories. The myth of ma- 
terialist capitalistic America which is the common delusion of Euro- 
pean intellectuals both of the “right” and the “left,” replacing the 
earlier one of the noble savage, will never be successfully refuted 
by any accumulation of data or logical argument. 

The grave danger of myths in politics is that they create a world 
of contending systems between which there can be no compromise. 
One can compromise interests, one cannot compromise systems of 
value—and myths live by being the embodiment of the most precious 
values of their believers. The current attempt to create a mythical 
system of political categories in the American context in which a 
polar term is the “New Conservatism” is a good example of a dan- 
gerous myth on the verge of beclouding the political problems of 
the day. As yet this myth has had little resonance outside the world 
of the intellectuals, but the noted poet and historian Peter Viereck 
hopefully expects it to leave its present realm of existence in “phil- 
osophy, literature, poetry, and education” and in the future to enter 
the realm of “politic statesmanship.”” How this will be accomplished 
it is difficult to predict, in view of the disparate and conflicting ten- 
dencies of the neo-conservatives themselves. How it will help solve 
the pressing problems of an American political life already over- 
burdened with ideological responses to prudential problems is even 
more difficult to imagine. 

While it is relatively easy to diagnose the evils which the literary 
approach to politics introduces into the orderly and prudent dis- 





10“Symbolism of the New Xenophobia,” Southwest Review, XL (1955), 359. 
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cussion of public affairs, it is another matter to prescribe a solution 
to the problems it creates. The building of the good society demands 
the techniques and the insight of the humanist and the philosopher 
as well as the techniques and specialized knowledge of the social 
scientist. If the humanist goes his own way in discussing issues with- 
out availing himself of the knowledge which the social disciplines 
can provide, he is matched in his folly by the increasing unconcern 
of many social scientists with practical issues and their distorted dis- 
cussion of values, to say nothing of their not infrequent lack of gen- 
eral cultural background. Yet it would be folly to resort to the edu- 
cational cliché about raising up “universal men” if by this term we 
mean those who have a superficial familiarity with the materials of 
many fields but the discipline of none. In such a case, our last state 
might well be worse than our first. 

Nonetheless, the social scientist can greatly benefit from a thorough 
grounding in the humanistic disciplines. For example, one of the 
major difficulties in the scientific study of politics is the impossibil- 
ity of engaging in experimentation on a significant scale." When the 
social sciences attempt to discover causal relationships, the various 
factors in the situation cannot be physically isolated and manipulated 
as, say, pressure can be kept constant while temperature is varied 
in an experiment on the behavior of gases. Instead the factors must 
be intellectually abstracted from an empirical situation, manipulated 
mentally, and interrelated by the observer. This puts a premium 
upon precise definition of terms and upon careful statements of 
predication. Therefore training in the ancient disciplines of logic and 
grammar is indispensable for the construction of a meaningful hy- 
pothesis and for the identification of the results which constitute its 
verification. Only thus is it possible to avoid the verbal legerdemain 
which characterizes many statements by social scientists about topics 
in their field. No amount of statistical training, however necessary 
it may be, can prevent the kind of error which subsumes marital 
sexual expression and bestiality under the common heading of 





110ne can debate endlessly as to whether or not this means that the study of society 
is inherently unscientific. For opposing views on this subject with special reference to 
politics see Hans J. Morgenthau, Scientific Man vs. Power Politics (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946) and David Easton, The Political System (New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1953). 
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“sexual activity” and then tells us that one group of persons is twice 
as “active” as another.” Though countless examples of confusion 
arising from the use of equivocal or meaningless terminology by the 
social scientist could be cited, it should be noted that this is also a 
vice of the literary critic of politics who speaks of “reigns of terror” 
and “reaction” just as much as it is a vice of the psychologist who 
equates “authoritarian” family structure with “authoritarian” polit- 
ical beliefs. 

Humanistic training can do more for the behavioral scientist than 
sharpen his language. It can also provide him with much of the 
raw material for his investigations. While it is a truism that much 
of the information found in history and literature is difficult to work 
with because it has been recorded by persons using systems of cate- 
gorization different from and less precise than those of the modern 
social scientist,” to refuse to use such material is to cut oneself off 
from most of recorded human experience. Much of the material col- 
lected by contemporary investigators would also fail to meet the 
same standards of precision but it can be made useful if it is handled 
with diligence and subtlety. Many of the seminal works in the study 
of society (those of Max Weber and R. H. Tawney, for example) are 
based on historical data and the monumental analysis of interna- 
tional conflict by the American political scientist Quincy Wright“ 
was based on material gleaned from the humanistic disciplines of 
literature and history. 

Even more important to the social scientist than the raw materials 
provided by the humanities are the insights into human nature and 
conduct which the intelligent artist often supplies. The personality 
types portrayed by the great literary artists of the Western world 
have frequently been the basis for later systematic analysis by 
psychologists, and the offhand generalization of the most belletristic 
historian can become an hypothesis verifiable by more careful and 
extensive research. 





12How brilliantly the insight of the humanist can be used in criticism of the errors 
of the scientist is illustrated by the influential essay “The Kinsey Report” in Lionel 
Trilling, The Liberal Imagination (New York: The Viking Press, 1950). 

138For a statement of the case against the use of the historian’s data by social sci- 
entists see Nicholas J. Spykman, “Methods of Approach to the Study of International 
Relations,” Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of Teachers of International Law and 
Related Subjects (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1933). 

144 Study of War, 2 volumes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). 
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Immersion in the humanities during his formative years and re- 
newed contact with them throughout his career can also instill in the 
behavioral scientist an awareness that human society is the ultimate 
subject of his investigations and the touchstone of their relevance. If 
the literary critic often fails to transcend the individual, mutable 
and subjective, the social scientist is in danger of falling into the 
trap of overreification and of living in a dream world built of abstrac- 
tions. Modern students of political dynamics would smile at the 
naiveté of Engels’ famous remark that in Communist society there 
will come a time when “the government of persons is replaced by 
the administration of things.”"* Human society will always be com- 
posed of men with their irreducible residue of idiosyncrasy and in- 
tractability. While it is necessary to abstract certain relationships 
in order to study them, human beings cannot be regarded merely as 
individual] illustrations of a general principle and nothing more. In 
that direction lies the final horror of modern totalitarianism with its 
categories of “‘objective” social and class enemies. 

Perhaps as important as any direct contribution which the hu- 
manist can make to the nonliterary approach to politics is the wit- 
ness the humanist bears to the fact that there are other ways of 
studying human behavior than by means analogous to those used by 
the natural scientist. By the skillful manipulation of words, sounds 
and imagery the humanist can bring the social scientist face to face 
with an aspect of human reality which cannot be caught by the 
use of the techniques of social science. Even when the scientist 
is not able to fully comprehend the empathetic grasp of reality of 
the artist, the mere realization that the intellectual world affords a 
means of revealing reality other than his own should have a sober- 
ing influence upon him. This kind of creative coexistence between 
persons interested in different aspects of reality and in different ap- 
proaches to truth was spoken of by Cardinal Newman as one of the 
great virtues of the real university. Its breakdown in the modern 
intellectual world is one of the major causes of our current difficul- 
ties. 

In conclusion it is worth pointing out that the great divorce be- 
tween the humanist and the scientist, which has given rise both to 





15Frederick Engels, Socialism Utopian and Scientific, translated by E. Aveling (New 
York: International Publishers, 1935), p. 70. 
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the literary approach to politics and the scientistic approach to the 
arts, is a product of Romanticism and has little or no basis in clas- 
sical humanism. If we examine the writing of the great thinkers of 
pre-Romantic eras we discover how recent is this unwillingness of 
the humanistically oriented to deal with those physical and quanti- 
tative aspects of human life which are now the special interest of the 
social scientist. Plato, Aristotle, and Thomas Aquinas were not above 
considering the physical dimensions of the ideal state. Montesquieu 
paid great attention to the physical factors of geography and climate 
in his Esprit des Lois. Even Rousseau was influenced by the clas- 
sical tradition to the extent that he sought to correlate forms of gov- 
ernment with the dimensions and resources of polities. 

The literary approach to politics—unlike that of the classical hu- 
manist—not only neglects the physical and quantifiable aspects of 
existence but also stresses the unique and the esoteric in preference 
to the general and the typical. Many humanists today derogate both 
the possibility and the desirability of the discovery and formulation 
of general principles governing human behavior. Actually there need 
be no conflict between those who search for basic behavior patterns 
by such devices as opinion surveys and those who seek them through 
the study of their artistic expression—both assume a common human 
nature. The humanists of the classical school were as convinced as 
are the present-day social scientists that human behavior always and 
everywhere exhibits certain observable regularities. There is no real 
disagreement between them as to whether or not human nature and 
behavior is basically constant and the proper subject of verifiable 
generalizations. Their mutual belief in a common human nature 
makes the classicist and the social scientist natural allies in the dis- 
pute with those who place their whole emphasis on the unique and 
the mutable and who are interested not in the objective features of 
the outside world but in their own subjective reactions to them. The 
social scientist and the classical humanist must necessarily make 
common cause against those heirs of Romanticism who, in the literary 
approach to politics, deceive their audience by presenting a picture 
of their own emotional responses as a picture of the world itself. 

To condemn the literary approach to politics is not to condemn 
the humanist or the humanistic tradition as such. The humanist and 
the scientist can and must work together. Each needs to acqui~: a 
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decent respect for the difficulties inherent in the specialities of the 
other without, however, a concomitant and disastrous refusal of in- 
terest in his concerns, particularly if he is dealing with fundamental 
human problems. Both equally must learn the humility of substi- 
tuting the careful for the merely clever, must avoid preferring the 
neat to the true, and must be willing to suspend judgment when the 
alternative is to judge rashly. 

It must be insisted, however, that the greatest danger for Amer- 
ican intellectuals and for Western intellectuals generally still stems 
from a lack of respect for facts and an unwillingness to form gen- 
eralizations about them the hard way. If it is the mark of an edu- 
cated man, as classic wisdom suggests, not to expect more precision 
from a science than it can offer, in the complex world of today it 
would be equally the path of folly to accept less. 








Jean-Paul Sartre has permeated 
the entire atmosphere of that part 
of French literature which is alive. 
Still, as long as Sartre alone is 
capable of combining a deep and 
original experience with a precise 
existential philosophy, one must 
say that there are no existentialist 
novelists in modern France but 
only existential writers whose nov- 
els are filled with Sartrism and 
Sartrean themes. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND THE 
MODERN FRENCH NOVEL 


ROBERT CHAMPIGNY 


IN PHILOSOPHY, THE WORD “existentialism” conveys no precise mean- 
ing. The thinkers who are generally called existentialists, sometimes 
in spite of their protests (yesterday Heidegger, today Marcel, tomor- 
row Sartre?) do not constitute a coherent group. Their conclusions are 
apt to be radically different. Existentialism cannot even be defined 
as amethod. At most, it can be felt, rather than strictly defined, as a 
certain way of approaching philosophical issues. A vague philosophi- 
cal label, “existentialism” is liable to become a meaningless term 
when it is applied to literature. 

First of all, it could be maintained that every work of literature is 
existential, if not existentialist. The philosophical critics of existen- 
tialism are wont to deplore its “literary” turn. As a matter of fact, 
the existentialist reflection about men and things is not fundamentally 
different from a literary point of view, at least from the point of view 
of thinking novelists, dramatists and poets (which does not mean 
that the philosophical works of Heidegger, Sartre or Jaspers read like 
novels). 

Existentialism has been called an empiricism. But while traditional 
empiricism starts from experience in general, the existentialist selects 
certain experiences which he considers most significant. Whereas em- 
pirical philosophies are generally conspicuous for their lack of aes- 
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thetic spirit and qualities, the existentialist’s choice of privileged ex- 
periences reconciles artistic and philosophical imperatives. 

Existentialist comments on literature and on artistic activity testify 
to a close relationship between existentialism and literature. The ex- 
cellence of these comments contrasts with the sorry performance of 
other philosophers in the same field. It is quite possible that the most 
lasting contribution of existentialism will eventually be found in the 
theory of literature and of artistic activity. 

These considerations, however, do not help us in so far as the sub- 
ject of this article is concerned. If the existential outlook is essen- 
tially “literary,” how are we going to distinguish between novels that 
are existential ard those that are not? 

*K 

The treatment of this question would be quite different if we were 
dealing with poetry. Poetry, as I understand it, is the most funda- 
mentally existential genre. Combined with technical considerations, 
“existentiality” might be the criterion of good poetry, rather than the 
characteristic of a certain kind of poetry. 

A novel, on the contrary, does not have to be existential in order 
to be good. A novel can be called existential if it gives a prominent 
role to one or several existential themes. An existential theme deals 
with an experience which acts as a fundamental revelation of our 
being. It presents our condition in what might be called a primary 
color. It must give the impression that there may be something else, 
but nothing beyond; for instance: repetition (Kierkegaard), tran- 
scendence (Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Sartre), “dread,” dereliction (Hei- 
degger, Sartre), being-seen (Sartre), “homecoming” (Heidegger). 

As examples of existential novelists, | would name the following 
authors, in whose works a prominent role is played by themes which 
can be found in existential philosophers, without there being an influ- 
ence, or at least a deliberate application: Proust, Fournier (repeti- 
tion), Kafka (transcendence as conceived by Jaspers), Malraux 
(Nietzschean themes). 

But we should not be hypnotized by the list of existential philoso- 
phers which is accepted at present. This list could be extended; be- 
sides, the works of existential philosophers should not be considered 
as an official repertory of existential themes. For instance, the exis- 
tential quality which is fundamental in several works of Virginia 
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Woolf is all her own and it would remain so even if Bergson were 
included in the list of existential philosophers. 

Let us now turn to the existentialist novel, that is, to a novel whose 
fundamental themes are deliberately linked to an existential philoso- 
phy, whether this philosophy be original or not. The label “existen- 
tialist novel” is commonly used at present to refer to the novels of 
Sartre and S. de Beauvoir. The name of Camus is sometimes added. 
Let us first examine the case of Camus. 

* 

Most of L’Etranger (1942) and most of Sartre’s La Nausée 
(1938) deal with the same theme: the disintegration of the patch- 
work of social conventions, sentimental clichés and routine values 
which covers our daily existence and gives it an appearance of mean- 
ing and justification. The two novels, however, achieve their aim 
with different methods. 

In La Nausée, Roquentin, the narrator, uses irony and disgust. 
The book progresses toward an ecstatic experience: the revelation of 
crude, gratuitous existence. Stripped of social integration and meta- 
physical justification, stripped of language itself, existent things ap- 
pear in absolute excess, including the narrator: “I too was de trop.” 

The atmosphere of La Nausée is lukewarm and slimy; the atmos- 
phere of L’Etranger is hot and dry. There is, on both sides, an ex- 
perience of existence as gratuitous plenitude; but this plenitude is 
digestive in La Nausée, solar in L’Etranger. To Roquentin’s nausea 
corresponds the solar intoxication of Meursault, the narrator in 
L’Etranger. 

The personalities of the two characters differ in the same way. 
Roquentin is a disillusioned man and makes us share his irony and 
disgust. Meursault has the naturally happy, contemplative, unas- 
suming outlook of a child. He sees the present and near future as 
an open, indefinite horizon: “I was always absorbed in what was to 
happen, in today or tomorrow.” He reminds us of Rimbaud’s ideal: 
he is a fils du soleil. 

In the first part of the book, Meursault is not aware of himself as 
a stranger; he feels perfectly at ease in his milieu: no disgust, no 
irony, no feigned bewilderment, no revolt. The method of Camus is 
more subtle. The impact of Meursault’s narration comes from the 
fact that he does not say what we expect a narrator to say. 
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The novel is told in the first person and in the past indefinite, that 
is, the subjective past tense. It is only through the eyes and thoughts 
of Meursault that we are allowed to see and think. The reader thus 
expects to be made a confidant, he expects the narrator to adopt a 
conventional set of intersubjective references, psychological and 
moral, in order that an easy communication may be established. 
What he finds instead is a quasi-behavioristic report. Meursault does 
not mention judgments of value and sentimental implications. He 
does not pretend not to understand them, but he maintains his detach- 
ment through the use of subordinate clauses: “He said that . . . I 
thought that . . .” The patchwork of learned values and reflex senti- 
ments is there, but between brackets. This is enough to show that 
the value of a value depends on its assumption by a subjectivity. 

The perspective gradually changes in the second part of the novel, 
which deals with the imprisonment and trial of Meursault. I am not 
quite satisfied with the way in which this change is effected. Disso- 
nances in the vocabulary make the character of Meursault less au- 
thentic; the other characters, even though they may be true to life, 
look caricatural, an effect which does not fit the aim of the book. Yet 
I must admit that a change of perspective was needed to realize 
Camus’ plan as I understand it. The first part of the novel was mostly 
negative: the put-on values and meanings had to be put off. The sec- 
ond part was to be more positive: a central, fundamental value was to 
appear in the narrator himself. 

The reader may have kept aloof from the narrator all along in the 
first part. But when Meursault is imprisoned after his act of ground- 
less murder, we realize that what we have been reading so far is all 
the evidence in the case. The reader has been placed in the same 
position as the lawyers and chaplain. Instead of having to choose be- 
tween his own outlook and the outlook of the narrator, the reader 
now has to take sides with the narrator or with his judges. Camus has 
made our choice easy by making the judges repulsive and by present- 
ing Meursault in a less negative light. 

The narrator is sentenced to death not so much because he has 
killed, but because he fails to assume conventional values and make 
a show of conventional sentiments: for instance, he has not shown 
proper grief at the burial of his mother. Like the Jupiter of Sartre’s 
Les Mouches, the chaplain and the examining magistrate try to make 
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sense out of him with notions which do not fit him. They also try 
to make him repent: repentance would efface the scandal of an un- 
motivated murder; it would eliminate the stranger as a serene wit- 
ness, it would give the judges a good conscience. It is at his own trial 
that Meursault realizes that he is a stranger, that he is “de trop, an 
intruder.” 

Meursault does not rebel against the verdict of society. He accepts 
it in terms of fate. But he will not be the accomplice of his judges: 
he refuses to accept the verdict on the plane of morals. It is a fact 
that he is guilty. But he does not feel guilty and he refuses to pretend 
that he feels guilty: “I told him that I did not know what a sin was. I 
had only been told that I was guilty. I was guilty, I was paying for 
it, I could not be asked anything more.” 

The revolt of Meursault, when he reacts violently against the tact- 
less intrusion of the prison chaplain, thus stems from a recognition 
of the foundation of values. He realizes that what the judges and 
chaplain have been trying to destroy is his integrity. At the very 
moment when he refuses to be the servant of their values, the nar- 
rator becomes the value in the eyes of the reader. His indifference 
appears as innocence, his aimlessness as superior to aims. 

The end of L’Etranger can thus be interpreted as illustrating a Sar- 
trean theme. Freedom is above values, it is both the source and goal 
of moral life. On the threshold of morals, one must abandon the 
shield of transcendent justifications. 

Sartre’s existentialism is a humanism. Sartre does stress transcen- 
dence, in which he sees a characteristic of human condition. But he 
means a horizontal, not vertical, transcendence and he is chiefly inter- 
ested in interhuman transcendence. In other words, his existential- 
ism is ethical and antireligious. Sartre is the existentialist thinker 
who stands farthest from Kierkegaard. 

In his second novel, La Peste, Camus sides with Sartre on this is- 
sue. In the plague-ridden city which serves as a setting to the novel, 
a Jesuit, Paneloux, delivers two sermons. The first sermon is thor- 
oughly pragmatic: the preacher presents the plague as a divine pun- 
ishment, being apparently of the opinion that Christianity thrives best 
on misery. This is an allusion to the attitude taken by some Pétainist 
priests after the 1940 defeat. In the second sermon, however, Pane- 
loux adopts a different point of view: in the meantime, he has wit- 
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nessed the absurd suffering of his fellow beings, more particularly 
of a child. Paneloux then presents this suffering as a supreme test for 
religious belief: 

There was no middle way. We had to accept the scandal because we had 
to choose vetween hating and loving God. . . . He alone can efface the suffer- 
ing and death of children, He alone in any case can make it necessary; it can- 
not be understood, it can only be willed. 

This passage is an obvious allusion to Fear and Trem- 
bling, in which Kierkegaard reflects on the test to which Abraham’s 
belief was submitted. Abraham can be understood and praised only 
if the religious point of view is substituted for ethical categories. 
Camus, like Sartre, refuses this “suspension of ethics.” His sym- 
pathy goes to the narrator, Doctor Rieux, who says to Paneloux: “The 
salvation of man is too big a word for me. I am not so ambitious. 
I am interested in his health, in his health first.” 

So far I have presented Camus’ two novels in a Sartrean perspec- 
tive. I must now indicate how misleading this perspective can be. 
Camus himself has rejected the existentialist label at a time when he 
was very close to Sartre. As a matter of fact, his rapports with Sar- 
trean existentialism are mostly accidental. 

Camus came out of the Occupation a prisoner of his prestige. He 
had to play a role in the shaping of the postwar spirit. The best ex- 
pression of this spirit can be found in Sartre’s Qu’est-ce que la lit- 
térature? (1947). But this spirit of austere ethical humanism is not 
specifically Sartrean nor existentialist; it is rather the (theoretical) 
mood of a period. Sartre’s humanism and Camus’ humanism have 
this in common that they are both antireligious. But the moral of 
La Peste stands probably nearer to the moral of Candide than to Sar- 
tre’s doctrine of total responsibility. 

The ethical direction, one might even say obsession, agreed with 
Sartre’s philosophical premises. The same cannot be said of Camus. 
Sartre’s Qu’est-ce que la littérature? shows infinite zest. Camus’ La 
Peste reads like the uninspired task of a dutiful schoolboy. Critics 
have spoken of “classical restraint.” This is a pious way of saying 
that La Peste is a piece of dull and academic writing. 

Plague-ridden Oran is an inadequate symbol of occupied France. 
The fall and occupation of France were the work of men; not so the 
plague: this is what makes Paneloux’s position so difficult. Some- 
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times Camus tries to suggest the situation of France during the Occu- 
pation; sometimes he tries to depict the plague. The two preoccupa- 
tions do not fit, the psychological picture itself becomes incoherent. 
What La Peste represents best, and in a direct manner, is the choking 
mask which circumstances have imposed on Camus’ vision and talent. 

Fortunately, the case of L’Etranger is quite different. Here the re- 
straint is not academic; the artificiality of the work is art. I have 
made a rapprochement between L’Etranger and La Nausée. I must 
now stress the differences. The distance between Sartre’s and Camus’ 
visions of existence will be better appreciated if L’Etranger is con- 
sidered against the background of two collections of essays: Les 
Noces (1938) and L’Eté (1954). The following notions can be used 
to present the fundamental divergences between the two authors: dis- 
gust and “wedding,” condition and nature, responsibility and inno- 
cence, future and present, angoisse and revolt, ethics and aesthetics. 

Disgust and wedding. In Roquentin’s ecstatic experience, exist- 
ence appears as an aimless, gratuitous, sluggish stream. What is 
called “existence” in La Nausée becomes “facticity” in L’Etre et le 
néant. It is one aspect of human condition, the other being freedom. 
Crude existence, or facticity, is a perpetual threat to freedom. Sartre 
contrasts man with nature. While nature is full of itself, man stands 
at a “distance” from himself. It is this nonmeasurable distance that 
Sartre calls nothingness. 

Natural objects are not beautiful. They appear beautiful only in 
so far as they seem imaginary. In other words, they appear beautiful 
when they seem to have been wanted by man, when they imitate a 
work of art. 

Roquentin dreams of appearing to himself, not as crude existence, 
gratuitous nature, but as a work of art. Instead of existing, he would 
like to be (in a quasi-Platonic sense). If his existence appeared to 
him as a work of art, then it would cease to be “nauseous,” it would 
be recuperated, justified. Roquentin would like to become causa sui. 

This aesthetic dream is doomed to failure. We cannot become the 
foundation of our own being, we can but aim at partial justifications 
in a human, not ontological, context. We have to accept our unjusti- 
fiability as a basis, and assume our condition, our situations, instead 
of trying to transcend them. We should substitute the limited goals 
of action for the ideal of being. 
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Camus feels no such disgust, or distrust, for biological, natural 
existence. In L’Etranger, Meursault does not adopt a detached atti- 
tude toward every kind of value. He affirms directly, without using 
the glass-case of subordinate clauses, natural beauty, physical pleas- 
ure, vital joy. Sartre starts from a discord, Camus from an accord 
with nature. In Les Noces, Camus speaks of a “wedding” between 
himself and nature (that is to say, in fact, a certain Mediterranean 
landscape). The sensation of beauty does not consist in experiencing 
nature as if it were imaginary. Beauty is felt when we are in har- 
mony with nature. Thus, in L’Eté, beauty and nature are identified: 
“We turn our backs on nature, we are ashamed of beauty.” 

Condition and nature. Sartre objects to the phrase “human na- 
ture”: in so far as man is human, he is not natural. Consciousness 
permeates our nature, it calls our nature into question; in the eyes of 
Sartre, this is enough to make the term “nature” inappropriate. The 
being of man is not constituted by his nature, but by his history. His- 
tory offers an objective development for Sartre’s subjective premises. 

It was on this issue of history versus nature that Sartre broke with 
Camus (1952), whose L’Homme révolté had attacked the modern 
obsession with history. The more existentialist of the two in this 
matter was probably Camus: Sartre himself, whose evolution is remi- 
niscent of Hegel’s, would probably recognize that he has now passed 
the existentialist phase of his thought. In L’Eté, Camus deplores 
that “all the efforts of our philosophers have aimed solely at substi- 
tuting the notion of situation for that of human nature.” Like the 
Greeks, and unlike the French classicists, Camus sees human nature 
as part of Nature. 

Responsibility and innocence. The most important theme in Sar- 
tre’s philosophy is freedom. But his experience of freedom is indis- 
solubly the experience of responsibility, so much so that the word 
“responsibilitis” might be coined to describe the mood of his moral 
concern. This feeling of responsibility, which arises literally in 
vacuo, develops along purely ethical lines. For Sartre, the Other 
is man, not God. 

The theme which gives unity to L’Etranger is innocence. Whereas 
the man of Sartre is radically upset by the presence of the Other, 
Meursault sees other men as playfellows (in the first part of the 
book) or as instruments of fate (in the second part). The theatrical 
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games which Sartre’s characters enjoy together or even alone are un- 
known to Meursault. 

Future and present. Both Sartre and Camus refuse to place values 
outside time. This anti-Platonism is an existential theme, it is even 
an existentialist thesis, since it is opposed to a strong philosophical 
tradition. Both Camus and Sartre would consider that an eternal 
value is a self-contradiction. But Sartre is an activist. Values are 
in the future, they are the goals of human actions: “A value is what 
is not yet.”” Camus presents values as qualities rather than goals, as 
to be enjoyed rather than aimed at. Meursault is a naturalist. 

Angoisse and revolt. In Camus, revolt is linked to innocence in 
much the same way that, in Sartre, angoisse is linked to responsibility. 

The trial of Meursault quickly develops into the trial of an inno- 
cent, of a metaphysical innocent. It is because of this innocence that 
Meursault will be sentenced to death. But if it is condemned by the 
judges, the innocence of Meursault triumphs in the eyes of the reader. 

In order to maintain the integrity of his innocence, Meursault must 
not resort to intellectual revolt. As a matter of fact, he does not pro- 
test against his being judged in the name of conventions which he has 
not assumed; he has made a mistake, he has been struck by bad luck: 
that is his point of view. He will not revolt against the injustice of 
the death sentence either. His revolt against death is vital. The effect 
of this revolt is not to make Meursault lose his innocence, it is to make 
him aware of his innocence. It is at the moment when he rebels 
against the absurdity of death that the meaning which he has implicit- 
ly given to his life appears to him. 

The things that he cherished had to be recognized as perishable 
in order to be recognized as valuable. Thus, in Les Noces: “What 
more legitimate accord can unite man with life than the double 
awareness of his desire to last and of his mortal destiny?” Meur- 
sault’s revolt is an exaltation of life and the exaltation of life goes 
with the recognition of death. Thus, in Les Noces: “I understood 
that at the heart of my revolt there lay a consent.” 

Meursault accepts the idea of death and tries to enjoy his last days 
as best he can. Enters the chaplain. Meursault’s revolt, this time, 
is a conscious defense of his integrity, of the integrity of innocence.’ 


1The reader may wonder whether Meursault’s reaction to the chaplain’s intrusion, 
which appears as intellectual as well as physical revolt, tallies with the picture of the 
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He does not defend his integrity as a son of society or of God, but as 
a son of nature. Meursault coincided with his life when it used to be 
moments and days, and he has just managed to coincide with his life 
now that it looks absurd, now that it has become a destiny. He has 
lived his life, he will die his death; he will not let the chaplain take 
them away from him: “My hands looked empty. But I was certain of 
myself, certain of everything, more certain than he was, certain of 
my life and of this death which was coming.” 

The certainty of experience is contrasted with the uncertainty of 
belief. Camusian revolt, like existentialist “dread,” results in the as- 
sumption of our human condition. But while existentialist dread is 
the experience of our nothingness, of our homelessness, Camusian 
revolt stems from the feeling of the positivity of life. This divergence 
between Camus and the existentialist tradition is echoed in L’Eté: 
“The Mediterranean has its solar tragedy which is not that of the 
mists.” 

Ethics and aesthetics. Both Sartre’s and Camus’ attitudes are anti- 
religious. But whereas Sartrean existentialism is ethical, Camus’ 
vision of life remains aesthetic. I do not use this word with the aes- 
thete or even the artist in mind; I take it in a biological, sensual 
meaning. We have to think less of Kierkegaard’s “aesthetic stage” 
than of Nietzsche’s solar side. The following quotations from L’Eté 
situate the two novels of Camus and his entanglement with social 
ethics: 

At first innocent without knowing it, we were now guilty without willing it. 
. . . That'was why we busied ourselves with morals. . . . At the time of inno- 
cence, I did not know that morals existed. 

Beauty cannot do without man and we shall give our time its greatness and 
serenity only if we follow it in its misery. We shall never be solitary again. 
But it is no less true that man cannot do without beauty. . . . 


We live for something which goes beyond morals. 


While Sartre aims at an ethics, Camus seeks a wisdom: an adult 
form of innocence. In L’Eté his praises of the Greeks look stereo- 
typed. Yet he has probably felt and lived what most admirers of the 
Greek miracle (or mirage) have only named. I am struck with the 
“Greek” aspect of L’Etranger (I am thinking of the Greek poets, not 
of Plato or Aristotle). If Meursault is a stranger, it is mainly be- 





stranger and metaphysical innocent. It is the whole book, then, that is called into 
question: can Meursault be accepted as the narrator of L’Etranger? 
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cause he is a pagan, a pre-Christian. He is innocent, he lives “accord- 
ing to nature,” he enjoys the present instead of planning the future, 
he thinks in terms of luck, mistakes, destiny, instead of freedom, sin, 
history. 

These various points show the distance betwen Camus and the ex- 
istentialist tradition which is Christian, or post-Christian. There is 
no reason, however, why the use of the word “existentialism” should 
be confined to this tradition. The themes which I have just empha- 
sized suggest a subjective naturalism which could appropriately be 
called existentialist. The essays which Camus has published so far, 
including Le Mythe de Sisyphe and L’Homme révolté, do not consti- 
tute a satisfactory exposition of this existentialist philosophy. This 
may be due to unfavorable circumstances, to misleading influences; 
it may be due more fundamentally to some philosophical inability. 
In any case, L’Etranger should probably be called at present an exis- 
tential, rather than existentialist, novel, according to the distinction 
which I have proposed. La Peste is neither; it belongs to the human- 
istic tradition in general. 

* 

Sartre’s short article on Husserl’s intentionality offers the best in- 
troduction to the psychology of the characters who people La Nausée 
(1938) and the three volumes of Les Chemins de la liberté (1945- 
1949). In Husserl’s phenomenological principle, Sartre sees an op- 
portunity for replacing the traditional psychology of immanerue with 
a psychology of transcendence. Sartre rejects the concept of the self 
as something substantial: either an unchangeable monad (psychology 
of caractére), or an indeterminate but positive entity which is colored 
by moods and fashioned by passions as it assimilates them. 

The article shows in striking fashion how Sartre welds sensibility 
and intellect together, an alliance which has been more advantageous 
to his novels and plays than to his philosophical essays. In order to 
reject the psychology of immanence, Sartre likens the way in which 
the self is supposed to assimilate the world to a process of digestion. 
Two or three well-chosen epithets are enough to transform this psy- 
chology of digestion into an undigestible psychology. The rejection 
of the psychology of immanence rests on a metaphor; actually, it is 


the metaphor itself. 
The man of Sartre is not presented as a conscious being but as a 
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consciousness of being. He is undoubtedly caught in the web of 
being, but, as consciousness, he is not a substantial part, he is the play 
between the parts of the mechanism. An implicit freedom assumes 
(does not assimilate) the various phenomena (including psychologi- 
cal phenomena). Thus Mathieu, the character who, in Les Chemins 
de la liberté, stands closest to the author: “Everything is outside. 
. .. There is no inside, there is nothing. I: nothing. . . . I am nothing. 
I have nothing. As inseparable from the world as light and yet in 
exile, like light. . .. Freedom is exile.” 

This homelessness makes the man of Sartre an actor (his problem 
will be how to become an agent). The character of the actor offers 
excellent material for literary exploitation. But if Sartre’s psychol- 
ogy of transcendence promises a good literary crop, this crop is not 
so original as one might expect. 

Such psychology had already been used, instinctively, in litera- 
ture; many an author had already broken the yoke of interiority and 
introspection. Even symbolist psychology, which, in the person of 
Proust, Sartre takes as the model of the psychology of di- 
gestion, could be cited. For the formula: “A landscape is a mood,” 
can also be read: “A mood is a landscape.” It is true that Proust 
is perpetually hunting for a substantial ego. But he does not find it. 
La Recherche du temps perdu could be interpreted as (deliberately? ) 
showing the failure of the psychological method which the author has 
adopted. 

Sartre, on the other hand, often presents his characters as if the 
psychology of immanence fitted them. They seem ‘to be nothing else 
than an opaque incarnation, a caractére, a dominating passion, belief, 
a social attitude. But by the very fact that they are presented (gen- 
erally with the help of a few touches of irony or disgust), a destruc- 
tive freedom undermines their solidity, or stolidity. Sartre’s plea for 
a psychology of transcendence is a plea for the possibility of morals: 
there can be no morals for substantial selves. A characteristic of 
Sartre’s outlook is that psychology is part of morals. If we adopt a 
Sartrean perspective, the psychology of immanence, or of being, will 
consequently appear amoral or immoral. And in Sartre’s novels, 
when this psychology seems to fit a character, it is in so far as the 
character is afflicted with the spirit of heaviness (esprit de sérieux) 


and self-hypocrisy (mauvaise foi). 
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Sartre has chosen disgust as a way to awaken the reader to morals. 
His novels are intended to be cathartic, or rather emetic. The critics 
who have expressed their disgust thus seem to testify that Sartre has 
been successful. The only trouble is that the self-righteous reader is 
more likely to use Sartre as a scapegoat than try him as a doctor.’ I 
doubt very much that Moliére’s L’Avare has ever cured a miser. 

The various kinds of transcendence constitute the dimensions of the 
man of Sartre. Man is not, but he defines himself in relation to 
things, men, past and future. 

Things. Sartre’s concrete sensibility is keen, visionary, if a little 
narrow and monotonous. This concrete, or existential, sensibility is 
especially in evidence in La Nausée, which I consider as the master- 
piece of philosophical fiction. In a style which always remains vividly 
concrete, Sartre manages a systematic upheaval of literary values and 
philosophical ideas. On the positive side, the logical progression of 
the book toward an ecstatic experience resembles the approach of a 
storm: we feel it rather than see it coming. The concrete experience 
is not the symbol or allegory of some threadbare traditional myth. 
The meaning is original, vital, and it stems out of the experience. 

The ecstasy of Roquentin in the public park is comparable to ro- 
mantic and symbolist ecstasies. The passage is worthy of being placed 
alongside well-known pieces by Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Proust, to 
mention only French prose writers. But if it is romantic in essence, 
its meaning is pointedly antiromantic. Like Wordsworth, Roquentin 
“sees into the life of things”; but instead of experiencing some pan- 
theistic Power, instead of desiring a fusion with Nature, Roquentin 
discovers an opaque, viscose, gratuitous flesh and desires a liberation 
from Nature. “Nausea,” however, is ineflective: one cannot vomit 
Nature, one cannot vomit one’s body. The man of Sartre is not iden- 
tical with a natural item, but he is not something else. Flesh is out- 
side, being is outside, yet Roquentin has to “exist” a fleshly being. 
The ambiguity of flesh and negative freedom is substituted for the 
traditional duality of flesh and positive soul. 

In the novels as well as in L’Etre et le néant, Sartre’s sensibility 
gives prominence to two elements: earth and water, solid and liquid. 
The fluidity and transparency of water suggest consciousness; the 





2In his presentation of Genet, Sartre is obliged to ask the reader of this outlaw: 
a. please to be shocked like the most stupid critics (he names Rousseaux); b. to con- 


sider Genet not as a scapegoat but as a mirror. 
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opaqueness and density of the solid suggest being. Viscosity sug- 
gests a freedom engulfed by flesh. Female characters often give this 
impression to Sartre’s male characters. In La Nausée, the inhabitants 
of Bouville are afflicted with psychological viscosity. 

A metallic hardness is a form of being which attracts several Sar- 
trean characters. In Les Chemins de la liberté, Brunet sees in the 
Communist Party an opportunity for a psychological hardness which 
can serve as moral justification. In La Nausée, Roquentin ascribes 
a similar value to a musical tune. He would like his life to assume 
the rigueur of a work of art. The author obviously feels some sym- 
pathy for this longing. But since man cannot be, since he can only 
be caught in being and reveal being, this longing, if taken too seri- 
ously, becomes self-hypocrisy. Sartre is fond of revealing the secret 
softness which hides under the hardness of face. 

Men. What is most likely to disturb the Sartrean character in his 
dream of being, what prevents him from achieving self-hypnotism, is 
the presence of other characters. The presence of another subjectiv- 
ity uproots the character and places him on a stage. True, men gen- 
erally manage to lull each other’s dream of being, of justification, 
through social conventions and conversation (a word whose resem- 
blance to “conservation” had been noted by Bergson). The com- 
monplace allows man not to become aware of his metaphysical hn - 
lessness; it is the social form, or substitute, of being. But since we 
are dealing with characters caught in a novel, what the presence of a 
fellow character may not produce is effected by the author and the 
reader. The commonplace becomes theatrical dialogue. 

The Sartrean characters dispose of each other's being. If they 
want to be, they have to look for their being in someone else’s eyes. 
They will try to fascinate the other character, they will try to impose 
a certain image of themselves. Brunet, for instance, has chosen the 
Communist Party for his being and it is as the incarnation of the 
Party that he manages to appear in the eyes of his fellow war prison- 
ers. But when another Communist leader arrives with new instruc- 
tions, Brunet is suddenly robbed of his being. The Party stands 
against him; he experiences a social exile which is a form of meta- 
physical exile. 

The three volumes of Les Chemins de la liberté offer many exam- 
ples of the remarkable effects which the Other’s glance has on a Sar- 
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trean character. In a social context, the meaning of this experience 
corresponds to the meaning which nausea conveyed in a natural con- 
text. In so far as he is, man is a natural and social being. And yet, 
at the very time when he recognizes this being, he feels outside it. 

Past and future. There seems at least to be one aspect of being 
of which man can dispose and with which he can coincide: his past. 
It was a certain revelation of the past that gave Proust the impression 
that he had reached his goal of self-possession and enjoyment. The 
psychologies of immanence are psychologies of the past. 

For Sarie too the past is our being. But we are not our past, we 
“exist” our past. We would coincide with our past only if we were 
deprived of our transcendence toward the future: such is the plight 
of the characters in Huis clos. Sartre’s criticism of the novelists 
whose characters do not seem to have any future is to be considered 
in connection with his criticism of the psychology of immanence. It 
is our implicit or explicit vision of a certain future which makes our 
past be such and such. Thus, when, in Le Sursis, Mathieu suddenly 
believes that the war is at hand, his past is ripped away from him: 
“He was naked, he had been robbed of everything. I have nothing 
left, not even my past.” When he returns to his room, he has the im- 
pression that someone else has been living there. The events that 
took place in his room “belonged to the past of the world, not to his 
past: he no longer had any past.” 

What would have made Proust feel melancholy delights Mathieu 
and it obviously delights Sartre himself: like nature, the past is a 
threat to freedom. Sartre insists that at every moment man is capable 
of making a fresh start. A decision is for him an absolute event which 
can change man’s relation to the world, hence his being. Of course, a 
decision can always be explained after the fact. But when it is taken, 
the motivation is nothing else than the situation. 

This theory invites a bold treatment of fictional characters. The 
danger is that their evolution may appear incoherent and gratuitous. 
It is probably in Le Diable et le bon Dieu that Sartre has made his 
hero pass through the most daring metamorphoses. In his novels, 
however, he has been more cautious, for he could not rely on the phy- 
sical identity of an actor. There is a certain atmospheric stability 
and even an underlying logic in the development of the main charac- 
ters in Sartre’s novels. 
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A fictional character is not a living being. Of course, critics are 
fond of speaking of “flesh and blood” beings when they like the char- 
acters of a novel. Novelists, on the other hand, coquettishly confess 
that they are mediums, not creators. Sartre himself has joined the 
chorus and stated that he did not know in advance what his characters 
were going to do. Yet the fact remains that the writing of a novel, es- 
pecially a Sartrean novel, has nothing to do with automatic writing. 
Not only the reader, but the author, has to recognize his characters by 
something more than a name.’ The first two transcendences are well 
suited to the novel: the fact that the character has to hunt for his being 
in things and in other characters invites concreteness in style and 
lively dialogue. But the transcendence toward the future cannot be 
adequately rendered in a novel, especially since a work of literature 
has to be reread in order to be fully appreciated. Of course, the actor 
can manage to make us feel the contemporaries of the character; Sar- 
tre is more successful there than, say, Flaubert or Proust. Yet the 
- reader will think of the character as a constituted whole, not as some- 
one with an open future, in terms of destiny, not of freedom. As for 
the writer himself, the future of his characters is in fact his own fu- 
ture. It is not the character who makes the decision, it is the novelist, 
whether he pretends to be a medium or not. A character cannot really 
be said to be a character before the book is finished. A man, on the 
contrary, is a man as long as “the book” is not finished. 

What Sartre does manage is to make the reader feel insecure. The 
author never intervenes between the reader and the characters; psy- 
chological and physical phenomena are presented on the same plane; 
we jump from one consciousness to the other, from one perspective 
to the other; such tricks as the abrupt passage from the third to the 
first person also help to deny a reliable support to the reader. Sartre 
has compared consciousness (or freedom) to a worm in the fruit 
(i.e., being). The metaphor of the jumping bean, as a matter of fact, 
would fit his main characters. As Sartre uses it, the “stream of con- 
sciousness” technique does not suggest a Bergsonian duration. Sar- 
trean consciousness proceeds by leaps. 

Yet the novelist must somehow make these leaps follow a recog- 
nizable curve. The identity of Sartre’s main characters lies in their 





SEspecially Sartre who, in the complex and quickly written Le Sursis, forgets the 
names of some of his characters. 
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“fundamental choice,” that is, in their attitude toward the two poles 
of human condition: being and nothingness. On this point, Sartre’s 
novels should be considered in connection with the theory of “exis- 
tential psychoanalysis” which is presented in L’Etre et le néant and 
applied in Baudelaire and Saint Genet. 

The fundamental choice, which must not be confused with moral 
authenticity, endows Sartre’s characters with a personal style, if not 
with a caractére. The main desire to be may take various forms. 
Roquentin longs to be like a work of art. Brunet’s dream of being 
has settled on a political party. Daniel tries to live his abjection, his 
rejection, as a social outlaw, from the bosom of social being. He thus 
seems to side with nothingness, which he lives as evil. Yet, in Le 
Sursis, he too tries to be, by reifying his abjection, thanks 
to the “freezing” glance of a god. It is Mathieu who most consistently 
chooses nothingness as a paradoxical ideal of being. A detached in- 
tellectual, he treasures freedom in the abstract. 

Such stylization may easily become stiff and narrow. Sartre’s 
main characters look a little too much like pieces of his Baudelaire 
and of his Genet. Fortunately, the contents of his novels cannot be 
reduced to this philosophical backbone. The secondary characters owe 
very little or nothing to Sartre the philosopher. Plain stupidity and 
even innocence, for instance, find room in the novels, whereas they 
seem unknown to the philosopher of dread, responsibility and bad 
faith. 

It is doubtful whether the volume which was to conclude Les Che- 
mins de la liberté will ever be published.* The Occupation and the 
Resistance were to provide a privileged situation, in which the char- 
acters could make a significant choice. But Sartre is anxious to move 
along with his time and write for his time. In the light of the present 
situation, the choice of the characters would appear irrelevant. Be- 
sides, we should not expect Sartre to be concerned about leaving a 
published work unfinished. I would even suspect him of being glad 
to leave it unfinished, as evidence that he is not enchained by a past 





4A fragment of this volume has been published in Les Temps Modernes. Here is, 
according to Sartre, what was to become of his main characters: On his return to 
France, Brunet was to discover that his line of action in the prisoners’ camp was again 
congruous with the Party doctrine. Mathieu was to find at last an opportunity for 
committing his treasured freedom thanks to the Resistance. Still intent on cultivating 
abjection and perversity, Daniel was to become a collaborator, then kill himself. 
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project, and especially by an artistic preoccupation. Qu’est-ce que la 
littérature? shows his joyful rejection of the myth of Art and the Art- 
ist which dominated him as a young man. 

The unfinished state of Les Chemins de la liberté suggests a ques- 
tion which bears on Sartre’s use of literature in general. His novels 
so far have illustrated the view that literature (i.e., prose) should be 
the negative consciousness of a society. By representing social reality, 
literature robs it of its justification and calls it into question. The 
mission of literature is thus essentially critical; literature should re- 
veal, in particular, the immorality of morality. But the last volume 
of Les Chemins de la liberté was to deal with the authentic commit- 
ment of at least one character. The question is: can authenticity be 
portrayed? By the very fact that it is presented, will not authenticity 
appear in the same light as histrionics? How can a character cease 
to be a character, that is, the ghost of an actor? I sense there, with 
reference to Sartre’s philosophy, another limitation of the novel, akin 
to that concerning the future. Sartre has made full and brilliant use 
of prose as a negatively moral medium. I do not think that it can 
serve as a positively moral medium. I do not see how the writer 
could avoid falling into the trap of edifying literature, which is a 
form of immoral literature, since it proposes models instead of ex- 
amples. The end of Le Diable et le bon Dieu comes dangerously 
close to the edge. 

* 

The novels of S. de Beauvoir must be considered as good litera- 
ture. But in the realm of good literature, my feeling is that they 
stand pretty low. The style strives after simplicity; it manages to 
be dull. Instead of suggesting, the author indicates; instead of creat- 
ing, she defines. The stale atmosphere of conventionality and silli- 
ness which gently pervades her novels does not seem deliberate: [rony 
is not her forte. This literary inability corresponds to a lack of orig- 
inal existential sensibility; this is particularly grave in an existential- 
ist thinker, or vulgarizer. 

Her first two novels L’/nvitée and Le Sang des autres would be quite 
acceptable if they were considered in the perspective of traditional 
psychological fiction. But it is obviously not in this perspective that 
S. de Beauvoir has conceived them. L’/nvitée (1943) is ambitiously 
placed under the aegis of a quotation from Hegel: “Every conscious- 
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ness seeks the death of the other.” In Le Sang des autres (1945), an 
exemplary destiny causes the hero’s generous efforts to result in 
suffering and death for other characters. The hero of Tous les hom- 
mes sont mortels (1946) lives through several historical periods. 
He dies only to be born again. The thesis is that the value of life 
is tied to mortality. Tous les hommes sont mortels thus stands in 
opposition to Virginia Woolf’s Orlando.” 

The treatment of such subject matters requires a depth in vision 
and sensibility which the author does not possess. Her characters 
lack a metaphysical dimension, her concern with things is a con- 
cern for props. Her main interest and talent lie in the description 
of perverse intersubjective entanglements. As in Sartre, the different 
characters dispose of each other’s being; this is the only reason why 
the novels of Simone de Beauvoir can be called “existentialist,” 
more particularly Sartrist. But Sartre possesses an existential sensi- 
bility or, to speak the language of Bachelard, a material imagina- 
tion, which is missing in Beauvoir. It is instructive to compare in 
this respect Tous les hommes sont mortels with Orlando. Though this 
novel is far from being V. Woolf’s best, a few chosen passages 
would show the superiority of the existential over the existentialist 


writer. 
* 


Only one of the writers whom I have examined, Sartre, combines 
existentiality with existentialism, a deep and original existential 
experience with a precise existential philosophy. It seems to me, in 
consequence, that, at present, the label “existentialist novel” lacks 
justification. As long as Sartre remains the only philosophical refer- 
ence for literary existentialism, it would be more appropriate to 
speak of Sartrism and of Sartrean themes. 

Maurice Blanchot has sometimes been considered an existentialist 
writer. There are undoubtedly in Blanchot’s works glimpses of a 
deep existential sensibility and of an original existential philosophy. 
But his essays remain sketchy. Besides, their exclusive concern with 





5] leave aside Les Mandarins (1954) which belongs to historical, rather than existen- 
tialist, fiction. The setting is intellectual Paris after the war. The main characters are 
thinly disguised portraits of Sartre, Camus and Beauvoir herself. This is probably 
the poorest of her novels. I do not think that even those who relish literary striptease 
will be satisfied: the mandarine’s technique is awkward. 
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the themes of death, absence and literature does not qualify Blanchot 
as an existentialist as I understand this word. An existential phi- 
losophy need not be vitalistic (Sartrism is not), but I wonder 
whether a philosophy of shadows can legitimately be called existen- 
tialist. This terminological doubt recurs on the literary plane. While 
Sartre has accepted the rules of the novel, Blanchot, whose critical 
essays are chiefly concerned with poetry, is reluctant to do so. His 
most characteristic works of fiction are anti-novels rather than novels.* 
Like certain surrealist works, they require a special critical per- 
spective. 

Sartrism has permeated the whole literary atmosphere in France, 
at least that part of it which is alive. Even anti-Sartrists use Sartrean 
language. As in the case of surrealism, it will take some time be- 
fore the terminological confusion clears up. What may be needed 
in this respect is the birth of new existentialisms, philosophical and 
literary, which would owe no allegiance to Sartre. 





®Sartre has used this term (“anti-novel”) concerning N. Sarraute’s Portrait dun 
inconnu. Sartre’s preface does not qualify the book as an existentialist work. Its only 
claim to this label would be the adoption of the adjectives which Sartre uses to describe 
crude existence. 





The traditional teleological pattern 
can no longer serve as a rational 
joundation for a system of Chris- 
tian ethics. Neither Platonic God- 
likeness nor Aristotelian eudaemo- 
nism can solve the problems of 
right and wrong and the good. 
The only valid approach must be 
one that views ail things in rela- 
tion to the real world, now the 
Christian world, and the concrete 
environment, which is both Chris- 
zian and supernatural. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


HERBERT MUSURILLO 


ALTHOUGH MODERN MAN HAS ever been curious about the history of 
philosophy, one has the impression that the same interest has been 
but rarely extended to the origins of Christian ethical theory. Henry 
Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics (1875) treated only isolated chapters, 
and from an extremely narrow though clever point of view; and 
Michael Cronin, The Science of Ethics (1909) and Stephen Wand, 
A History of Ethics (1924), although good for their purpose, both 
leave something to be desired. The lacuna has, to a certain extent, 
now been filled by the appearance of a comprehensive source book, 
Christian Ethics, competeuily edited by Professors Waldo Beach and 
H. Richard Niebuhr.’ In sixteen chapters we are given a survey of 
ethical thinking from biblical and patristic times down to the pres- 
ent day; and if no Roman Catholic authors are represented after 
Thomas Aquinas (and he, indeed, marks the halfway point in the 
book), this is doubtless to be explained by the exigencies of the cur- 
riculum for which the book was originally intended. It may be that 


1Curist1aN Ernics. Sources of the Living Tradition. Edited with Introductions by 
Waldo Beach and H. Richard Niebuhr. New York: Ronald Press. Pp. 496. $5.00. Pro- 
fessor Beach (of Duke University) seems to have been responsible for the bulk of 
the work, that is, for the content of most of the chapters save especially cc. 1, 8, 9, 
and 13 (which were supervised by Professor Niebuhr) and 14 on Kierkegaard (by Paul 


Holmer). 
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many of the post-Reformation Catholic moralists, with their involved 
Latin and difficult terminology, remain largely inaccessible; in any 
case, the brief mention of the names of Gilson, Maritain and von 
Hildebrand in the final chapter (“Current Trends’) is at least a 
heartening sign. 

Despite the extensive bibliographical references, it is clear that 
the authors are following no well-trodden path; their work is, in fact, 
so far as American scholarship is concerned, pioneering. But it 
would seem that, even when allowances have been made, the intel- 
ligent planning and the excellent choice of selections have been 
spoiled by a lack of clarity and decisiveness in the crucial Introduc- 
tion and summary final chapter. For the term “ethics” has had, for 
a good number of Western thinkers, a fairly clear denotation; but 
here it turns out to refer to the whole matter of “what it means to 
be a Christian,” and this tends, say the authors, to 


range far beyond matters sometimes defined as “ethics,” that is particulars 
of right and wrong, into the more important concerns of theology, that is 
faiths [sic] about the nature of God and man which lie behind human ac- 
tions as their source and sanction.” 


Now I think the reader can guess what this is trying to say; but 
surely, if any objectivity is to be reached in a history of Christian 
thought, this is not the way to achieve it. For such a method, by 
attempting to accommodate everyone, ends in a confusion which is 
acceptable to no one. For though the selected texts sometimes belie 
the fact, the editors are here at the outset suggesting that ethics, as 
it has been usually understood (even though I should question their 
use of the expression “particulars of right and wrong”), is unim- 
portant; they then proceed to lead us into a theological realm in 
which there is no agreement among the various Christian or non- 
Christian sects. This is like pretending to give one’s family tree while 
omitting the original founders because they might cause embarrass- 
ment. 

For the science of ethics in the Western world, however much 
some may wish to deplore the fact, still betrays the organizing hand 
of the Greco-Roman philosophers; and it is precisely this influence 
which the authors of Christian Ethics have tended to underestimate. 





2Christian Ethics, p. 3. 
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The result is that the discussion of early Christian ethics is over- 
simplified: the deep strain of Stoicism in Clement of Alexandria; 
the Neo-Platonism of Origen, Augustine and the early monastic 
writers; the concept of martyrdom; the Stoic eclecticism of Ambrose 
and his school—all these very important aspects of early Christian 
thought are passed over or completely neglected. It is true that such 
omissions make for a more tidy discussion: but it is impossible to 
get any clear understanding of the trend of ethics up until the high 
Middle Ages without some appreciation of the varying contributions 
of Stoicism, Platonism and Aristotelianism. 

But it is true that no textbook can include everything. In any case, 
the trend from Luther and Calvin down to Kierkegaard and the 
American Walter Rauschenbusch is finally resolved by Niebuhr and 
Beach into two movements or levels, the one psychological and in- 
ward (“the single essential to moral goodness is the right direction 
of the will toward God’”*), the other sociological and outward (“the 
area of man’s collective behavior—his use and misuse of political 
and economic power, his action as a racial being, as a consumer and 
producer, and as a citizen’). But despite the undoubted breadth 
of the survey, the penetration and goodwill of the editors, it still 
remains difficult to see how the concept of Christian ethics, or “what 
it means to be a Christian,” becomes any clearer in the end than it 
was at the beginning. In fact, it would seem that the reverse is true: 
at the end one wonders whether the construction of a coherent ethical 
system is at all possible. 

It is perhaps easy to pick flaws in work that has been done, hard 
to create and construct. But one difficulty would seem to be that the 
authors have not quite allowed sufficient scope for growth and change 
due to external influences. Their concept of the Christian ethic is not 
quite static: yet it is not sufficiently vital and dynamic. But even 
beyond this, they have all along refused to recognize any distinction 
between two ethical levels which, in my view, must be kept apart, 
at least by way of a methodological discipline: and these levels are, 
as I have suggested, the theological and the “purely ethical.” Man, 
it is true, cannot be divided; yet he is still aware of a difference 
between those ethical propositions which can be somehow tested and 


8[bid., p. 108. 
‘]bid., p. 478. 
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subjected to rational discussion (and here I am referring to that 
complex of ethical statements which we group together under the 
heading of the Natural Law), and those whose guarantee is religious 
and whose source has always been, in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, 
prophetic revelation. 

Now to discuss whether the purely ethical leve] must, because of 
insecure foundation, be ultimately absorbed by the theological (as 
some Catholic writers seem to suggest when they speak of ethics as a 
“subalternate science” of moral theology), or whether on the other 
hand a legitimate system of complementary values can be established 
—these are both acceptable methods of procedure. But in no case 
should the polarity be ignored. And this is particularly important 
in an English-speaking culture where ethical terminology—not, in- 
deed, metaphysical terminology—has been sharpened into a tool of 
precision by a long line of moral philosophers and jurists. Thus a 
great opportunity was lost in the treatment of the chapter on Bishop 
Butler (d. 1752); in the capable hands of Mr. Beach it might have 
become the keystone of the entire book. For the perfectionism of 
Butler, based on natural law ethics, represents one of the profoundest 
syntheses in the history of moral philosophy. Butler’s knowledge of 
Greek ethical thought had trained him to look for the empirical 
foundations of Christian ethics in the only quarter where they could 
reasonably be demonstrated: in the internal moral drives which 
unquestionably present themselves in the process of motivation. In 
his analysis of human psychology there are the “particular passions” 
which are mere satisfaction-seeking impulses irrespective of the re- 
quirements of the rest of our nature. At the level of reflection there 
are the two principles of Self-love and Benevolence, which may at 
times suggest opposing courses of action. Finally there is the over- 
riding principle of Conscience, whose disinterestedness and authority 
decide to what extent the particular passions and the two dominant 
moral principles are to be followed. It was Butler who spoke of 
sitting down “in a cool hour” and attempting to justify the “author- 
ity” of Conscience; though he is often Aristotelian, his shrewd anal- 
ysis of the moral experience is much more profound, and, in fact, 
cautions us against the danger of masked utilitarianism which often 
lurks, it would seem, in Aristotle’s system. It would be wrong to 
say that Butler satisfies all criticism; he is particularly unsatisfactory 
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in his justification of the overriding decisions of Conscience. But he 
does at any rate develop a truly empirical approach combined skill- 
fully with traditional (natural law) ethics. 

This line perhaps reached its fullest classic development in Richard 
Price’s Review of the Principal Questions in Morals (1st ed., London, 
‘1758)°—a book which, until quite recent times, had been perhaps 
the chief instrument in molding what may be called orthodox ethical 
thought in Great Britain. Price’s rejection of the teleological ap- 
proach (which can be found even in Butler) as well as the so-called 
“naturalistic” fallacy (i.e., that ethical terms can be adequately de- 
fined by nonethical ones), anticipated much of the modern deonto- 
logical school and the doctrines of Prichard,’ Carritt’ and Ross.* 
Whether we accept the acquisitions of this school of thought or 
stand apart with the provisory critical position of, for example, C. D. 
Broad,’ we cannot overlook them. This entire important development 
in Christian ethical thought has been largely neglected by Beach and 
Niebuhr, although admittedly in the interests of their particular 
curriculum, and they have instead been lured down the paths of 
theology, where they will be less able to find a formula acceptable 
to all. 

But this is not said by way of condemnation; for the Beach-Niebuhr 
text is really a remarkable piece of work and was hardly intended 
to be anything more than a classroom source book. Indeed, it would 
be a delusion to suppose that the history of Christian ethical thought 
could ever be adequately written by any individual; for even if we 
were to take the patristic period alone, it would require very com- 
plete quotations from the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, century 
by century, with an accurate commentary on the texts as well as on 
the diverse influences and pressures which stimulated the growth of 


5See the excellent edition by D. Daiches Raphael (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948). 

®See especially his important essay, “Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?” 
first published in Mind (1912) and now reprinted in Moral Obligation: Essays and 
Lectures (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 1-17. 

TEspecially E. F. Carritt, The Theory of Morals (Oxford: Clarendon, 1928). 

8The Right and the Good (Oxford: Clarendon, 1930) and The Foundations of Ethics 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1939). 

*Five Types of Ethical Theory (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951). It may 
be noted that I. M. Bochenski, for example, in his admirable survey, Europdische 
Philosophie der Gegenwart (Bern: Francke, 2nd ed., 1951) tends to overlook this 
modern school. 
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thought along ethical lines. Here without pretending to any com- 
pleteness, we can offer only a few provisory suggestions on the 
direction such a history might take. 

In the New Testament in general, the chief sources of morality are 
the conscience and prophetic prescription. By prophetic prescription 
I mean not only the authoritative appeal to the Old Testament, which 
was developed into a technique in the rabbinical schools, but also 
the personal commands of the inspired prophet (“But I say unto 
you ...”). There were of course certain temporary disputes in 
which Christ engaged with the Pharisees (as on corban, ritual cleans- 
ing, observation of the sabbath, and so on), as well as some provisory 
arrangements which were observed by the apostles. But for most 
matters, the answer to the question of how the individual, following 
the demands of his conscience, is to act, is always clear: by follow- 
ing the word of God as revealed by Christ and as taught by His 
apostles and prophets. These commands and prohibitions occur in 
the various speeches and discourses of the Gospels and Acts, and in 
the various protreptic sections of the Epistles. There is an obvious 
parallelism here with the Old Testament: for as the Jews of the Old 
Law had always been directed by a body of halachic truth, so the 
Christians received their moral guidance from authorized apostles 
and prophets of the primitive kerygma. 

And this is the doctrine which we find substantially in most of 
the Apostolic Fathers and even, to an extent, in that pseudo apoc- 
alypse The Shepherd of Hermas. In the opening numbers of the 
Didache and in the last two chapters of the so-called Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, the moral issue is clothed in the fine Qumran imagery of the 
Two Ways, the Way of Light and the Way of Darkness.” But the 
fundamentals have remained the same. There is still no attempt, 
apparently, to keep apart the two sets of prescriptions, the purely 
ethical (e.g., “Thou shalt not kill”) and the ritual or theological 
(e.g., “Teach all nations”). 

But was there, at least in the New Testament writers, any dis- 
tinction recognized between these two levels? St. Paul in Romans 





10See the Didache 1.1-2 and Barnabas 18-21. Cf. Parmenides’ poem On the Nature 
of Things, frag. B 2 (Diels-Kranz, ed. 6, 1.231.7 ff.), and see also the discussion by 
Werner Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1948), p. 99. 
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1:19-32 seems to say that even apart from prophetic revelation the 
pagans could have known, and actually did know, that there were 
“passions of dishonor” (passiones ignominiae) and actions which 
were “unsuitable” (quae non conveniant). The natural vices which 
he lists are too well known to be repeated here. For the Christians 
of his audience, these were “the works of the flesh” and were to be 
avoided along with idolatry, the use of sacrificed meats and all the 
other specific sins of the Christian covenant. It matters little whether 
Paul was here influenced by the philosophy of the Stoa or, as some 
scholars suggest, by anti-Roman apologetic literature; he does in any 
case contain the germ of a Christian ethics, distinct, in some way at 
least, from Christian moral theology. 

The peculiar characteristic of The Shepherd, a fantastic compila- 
tion of the second century which pretends to belong to the first, is 
the way in which the author clothes his moral message in symbolic 
dress. The authority of the message is enhanced by being put in the 
form of a series of special revelations: from the beloved Rhoda, the 
Elderly Lady, the Shepherd, and so on. The bewildering succession 
of imagery seems pointless until we realize that the author is con- 
stantly at pains to give authority to his message (the possibility of 
second repentance and the austerity with which it should be ap- 
proached) ; and this is first given in the form of parables (as if to 
borrow from the form used by Our Lord Himself) and then by way 
of the long-winded allegories of the Willow Tree, the Twelve Moun- 
tains and the Tower of the Church. In general the exhortation to 
austerity and repentance is directed at those Christians who have 
sinned seriously since baptism—apparently like the author himself 
—and urges them to cast off their “double-mindedness,” that is, their 
lack of seriousness and fervor, while the Tower of the Church is still 
in process of building. The obscure dream figure called the Shepherd 
promises Hermas but one more repentance, and warns him that he 
must henceforth refrain 
from adultery and fornication; from lawless drunkenness; from evil luxury, 
gluttony and extravagant riches; from being boastful, haughty and proud; 
from lying and name-calling, from hypocrisy, maliciousness and blasphemy 
. . . 3 from stealing, lying, robbery, false witness, covetousness, evil desires, 
deceit, vainglory, pride and all other similar vices." 


The Shepherd, Mandatum 8.3 and 5 (ed. Kirsopp Lake). 
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Here the list of “natural” prohibitions is even longer than it is in 
St. Paul and suggests a reform movement that was beginning to 
develop in the early part of the second century.” But no reasons 
are given for ethical conduct: the author of The Shepherd was sti'] 
writing (or pretending to write) within the prophetic framework of 
the apostolic period. 

The practice of giving reasons for moral conduct is first prominent 
in Christian literature in the writings of Clement of Alexandria. 
This was only natural in a man who was a student of Pantaenus, the 
Stoic philosopher who founded the Catechetical School; and it is 
recognized that Clement himself drew heavily from the works of 
the Stoic C. Musonius Rufus.” Another stream of influence came 
into the Alexandrian school with the “eclecticism” of Philo Judaeus. 
In any case, despite the authentic Christian stamp on the work of 
the early Alexandrian school, certain elements from the two con- 
temporary pagan streams of thought, Stoicism and eclectic Platonism, 
can at times be clearly recognized. From the Stoics, for example, 
came the concept of a human nature which had its own order and 
law in much the same way as the observed phenomena of the visible 
universe. There is a difficult metaphor underlying this comparison, 
but the analogy served to stress the main direction of Stoic ethics, 
namely that man’s morality is not simply the result of caprice and 
whim. Thus man’s order, or the law of nature for men, consisted in 
the fact that certain actions were judged to be “fitting”; that is, they 
“harmonized” with his given nature, while others did not. For the 
Stoic therefore, the aim of life was, as Cicero has expressed it, con- 
venienter naturae vivere, “to live in accordance with (the law of) 
man’s nature,” and this meant nothing less than living virtuously, 
without sin. A further development of the doctrine (particularly 
under the influence of Chrysippus, the successor of Zeno) was that 
all other objects beyond the realm of virtue (and its opposite) must 





12Cf. J. Lebreton and J. Zeiller, The History of the Primitive Church (tr. E. C. 
Messenger, London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne), II (1949), 371 f. (Lebreton) ; 
J. Quasten, Patrology (2 vols., Westminster Md.: Newman Press, 1950-53), I, 102 f. 
(“The Ethics of The Shepherd”). 

138See the bibliography cited by Quasten, op. cit., II, 6 ff. Cf. also Etienne Gilson, 
History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (New York: Random House, 1955), 
pp. 29 ff. It is clear that Gilson, if maestro di color che sanno, is extremely helpful 
on this entire period. 
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be treated with an attitude of apatheia, “indifference”; so that a man 
was not considered perfect or sapiens until he no longer experienced 
any inclination in connection with the ordinary pleasures or pains 
of life, with poverty, riches, health, disease. 

As opposed to the anthropocentric nature of Stoic morality, the 
Platonic system is orientated toward the divine world of Ideas. 
Man’s goal (and Aristotle inherits this basic teleology) is “to become 
like God”; and this he does by a controlled “flight” from the world 
and by a perceiving of the Ideas in such a way that on returning to 
earth he fulfills his duties to God and man more perfectly.“ For 
Plato, and later for Plotinus, there is a direct polarity between per- 
sonal morality and metaphysics, between ethics and theology, of a 
sort that cannot be found in the Stoic or even Aristotelian approach 
to the problem. Even in a primitive way Plato saw the value of 
motivation in the solution of the moral dilemma: in my choice be- 
tween various moral alternatives, it is clear that I will find it psycho- 
logically easier to perform what I feel is the “right” action if I can 
somehow see in it a greater importance than the mere temporal- 
spatial relationship. In fact, Plato would go so far as to say that 
perfect knowledge necessarily implies virtue—although how far this 
dictum is to be pressed remains a perplexing question.” 

The point I am making is that in Clement of Alexandria, as in 
many of the Christian writers who were to follow him, the Platonic 
and Stoic approaches to morality are subtly fused. The goal of life 
for the true Christian (or, as Clement liked to call him, the “gnostic,” 
the man who has been able to appreciate the subtler nuances of 
revelation) is “a becoming like God.” And while man is on earth 
this will demand an apatheia or “indifference” to all that is not 
connected with virtue, with an attitude of generosity toward men and 


14The locus classicus is Plato, Theaetetus 176 A; for Plotinus’ variation on the same 
theme, see Enneads 1.2.1 ff. (ed. Henry-Schwyzer); cf. also Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Eccles. Hierarch. 1.3 (PG 3.376A). 

15Some, like G.M.A. Grube, Plato’s Thought (London: Methuen, 1935), pp. 257 f£., 
suggest that Plato meant a special intuition of the Ideas which would insure goodness; 
A. E. Taylor, Plato, the Man and His Work (Sth ed., London: Methuen, 1948), p. 28, 
points out that Plato never says that man in this life ever emerges from a state of 
ignorance, nor does he strictly show how it could be done; others, like G. C. Fields, 
The Philosophy of Plato (London: Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 97 (and cf. pp. 
17-18) suggest that Plato never really completed his doctrine and also allowed another, 
nonintellectual element in virtue, namely Eros. 
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obedience to Christ and the precepts of the Gospel. I am necessarily 
forced to simplify the process; but it is in some such way that the 
“gnostic,” in Clement, is made into God’s image and likeness and 
is prepared for the mystical vision of God and of His revealed truth.” 

The dovetailing is neatly done; and the value of the metaphors in 
the comprehension of Christian morality is not inconsiderable. But 
one cannot put aside the suspicion that the Platonic view of morality 
is fundamentally opposed to the picture of man derived from Stoi- 
cism. For apart from the intrinsic self-delusion contained in the 
notion of apathy (and today it is difficult to see how the Stoics were 
not psychologically disingenuous), the very concept of “living in 
conformity with nature” would seem to be, prima facie, a dogmatic 
statement or else a begging of the very fundamental question of 
morality. For man’s nature has always been capable of many types 
of activity, and unless one has a clue from some other source, it is 
difficult to see how one can infallibly determine what is in conformity 
with it. The Stoics, in fact, so far as we know, did not attempt a 
naturalistic explanation. And in that case we may be justified in 
concluding that their teaching was nothing more than a way of 
guiding their disciples to an immediate inference or moral intuition 
of good and evil, by which the individual conscience would be its 
own infallible authority. And this explanation seems best to accord 
with the later Stoic writers, Epictetus, Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. 

But the Platonic solution—a concept of a goal to be realized out- 
side of man, as it were—is hardly more satisfactory. For apart from 
the importance of Plato’s imagery for the development of religious 
psychology, his approach fails to offer a convincing solution of the 
moral experience. For when all is said, man can only become what 
he is innately capable of becoming; and, in the moral order, man 
can recognize only those moral implications which arise from a con- 
sideration of what he is and what his relationship is to his concrete 
environment. From an ethical point of view, therefore, “becoming 
like to God,” in a Platonic system, can only mean that man must 
ultimately choose the best of the moral alternatives which present 
themselves in his moment-to-moment interaction with the world. 
And the problem of why these different types of response to the 





16See the now classic discussion by H. Merki, Homoiosis Theo: von der platonischen 
Angleichung an Gott zur Gottihnlichkeit bei Gregor von Nyssa (Paradosis 7, Freiburg: 
Paulusverlag, 1952), esp. pp. 44 ff. 
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world are “tinged” with the moral qualities of “oughtness” or 
“goodness” still remains as much a problem as it was before. In 
ethical thinking, the Platonic solution is perhaps far more dated 
and unsatisfactory than many other elements in his philosophy. 

But for Clement and the other writers who adopted this position, 
there was apparently no awareness of inconsistency: particularly 
because their primary objective was to teach what the Church had 
traditionally taught in the realm of moral] behavior; and this was 
not felt to depend upon the discussions or the reasoning drawn from 
the contemporary philosophical schools. But, in our own day, we 
can hardly be so easily excused for an uncritical attitude toward 
what we present as the rational foundations of Christian ethics. For 
in the matter of morality, I think we cannot escape the fact that 
our obligations, both religious and ethical, will always remain what 
they have been from the days of St. Paul. But once we begin to 
treat these obligations as the conclusion of a practical syllogism, 
and we begin to be uneasily aware that our premises do not logically 
necessitate the conclusion, it is then that we should begin to question 
not the conclusions but the foundations from which we have pre- 
sumed to draw them. 

Hence in examining the discussions of the early Christian writers, 
we feel that, when Clement (and others) say that we must be generous 
and obedient because God tells us so, this is an acceptable position. 
But when he offers what appear to be “reasons” derived from two 
opposed doctrinaire points of view he raises difficulties which are 
not easy of solution. It would, of course, betray a profound mis- 
understanding of patristic ethics to suggest that any particular non- 
Christian system was incorporated without adaptation. For it was 
precisely the unassimilable elements of Platonic and Stoic morality 
which were foreshortened or completely dropped, although the 
legitimacy of this process can rightly be questioned because, as I 
have attempted to point out, the original bias of each parent system 
has, to a certain extent, remained. When we come to writers like 
Origen, the Neo-Platonic elements in his system become too promi- 
nent to be overlooked; but a discussion of his theory of the violent 
union between the human soul and matter, the pre-existence and fall 
of the soul and the ultimate apocatastasis of all spiritual beings, 
good and evil, would take us too far beyond our present scope. 
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A Father and Doctor of the Church whose influence on Western 
morality was extremely profound was St. Ambrose of Milan. It 
would seem that his Stoic philosophic training had been quite com- 
pleted before his baptism and consecration as bishop.” In any case, 
throughout his ascetical-moral writings his debt to the Stoa is very 
deep. In De officiis ministrorum, for example, as commentators 
never tire of pointing out, he shows how the cardinal virtues, with 
some of their subdivisions, may be derived from Scripture, in much 
the same way as Cicero discussed them, following Stoic sources, in 
his De officiis. It was Ambrose’s treatment which was to become 
standard among later Fathers and theologians in the West for a long 
time to come. For example, in discussing the virtues which involve 
social relationships, Ambrose says: 


It follows that justice has a relationship to the community and to the 
society of men. Society or social relationships embraces two virtues, justice 
and charity (beneficentiam), the latter being also referred to as kindness 
and liberality."* 


And farther on: 


Charity is divided into benevolence and liberality; and it requires these 
two parts in order to be perfect. For it is not sufficient merely to will an- 
other’s good; one must also do good. Nor is it sufficient to do good, but 
one must do it out of a good source, that is, a good will. The Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver. For if you act unwillingly, what reward will you have?” 


Many another passage could be quoted, but these are quite typical 
of Ambrose’s method and they are sufficient to suggest one of the 
ways in which many of our moral categories entered into Christian 
thought. Today we may tend to consider the cardinal virtues (with 
their potential and integral parts) as constructs from the innumer- 
able moral reactions possible to the individual personality in the 
concrete; yet these categories are helpful in solving problems, and 
this fundamental approach seems still to exercise a strong influence 
today. Again, though we may discuss the moral situation from a 
more phenomenological point of view, making allowances for both 
conscious as well as subconscious motivation, yet when we begin to 


17See Paulinus, Vita sancti Ambrosii 5-7 and cf. the translation by J. A. Lacy in 
Early Christian Biographies (Fathers of the Church 15, 1952), pp. 35-7. 

18De officiis ministrorum 1.130. 

19Jbid. 1.143. 
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take account of the act, its external purpose, our will to perform it, 
and the internal principle or motive from which we act, we are 
largely following Stoic (and, be it added, Aristotelian) forms of 
thought, even though we may not be so aprioristic as our pagan fore- 
bears, and not perhaps so prone to look upon moral entities as so 
many separate ingredients with ready labels. 

Space would not permit us to describe the development of the 
vast hierarchic system of the virtues as it was finally inherited by 
St. Thomas and the medieval theologians. The great schema based 
on the four cardinal virtues which we find in Pars Secunda of the 
Summa lent a clarity and precision to medieval ethical discussions 
and fulfilled a need of which perhaps we are not so acutely aware.” 
The precision and clarity are still admired; but what has perhaps 
made it difficult to adopt, in our modern teaching of ethics, the use 
of the cardinal virtues as our focal point, is the problem of what 
I may call the “continuum” of the moral virtues. For when we 
consider actions abstractly, say in the line of temperance, and repre- 
sent them as forming a continuum from the most insignificant prac- 
tice of modesty all the way to its most serious and heroic manifesta- 
tion, there would seem to be no reason intrinsic to the virtue itself 
why one act should be merely “good” (e.g., counseled) and another 
rigorously obligatory. It would seem that this flaw has been inherited 
on the one side from the Stoics who held that all nonvirtuous actions 
or actions performed “against reason” were all equally wrong—and 
this indeed is a most logical consequence, granted the premises; and 
even insofar as this approach, by way of the virtues, descends in part 
from Aristotle, on this side too it retains the stigma of its Aristotelian 
heritage. For in addition to his conception of the virtue by an 
analogy with a physical habit, it is not clear that the practice of 
virtue in his Ethics is anything more than a human good: how an 
individual would be obliged to acquire it has never been, to my 
knowledge, completely clear. Hence apart from the obvious advan- 
tages of retaining the “system of the virtues” as a paedagogical tech- 
nique, it would nonetheless seem that a Christian ethics which would 





20See the discussion of Gilson, op. cit., pp. 379-381, with the bibliography quoted on 
p. 716, to which should now be added F. C. Copleston, Aquinas (Penguin Books: 
1955), especially pp. 192-234 which contain one of the finest modern presentations of 
the significance of Thomas’ ethical system. 
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be based completely on it would come up against considerable diff- 
culty from a rigorously logical point of view. However, so far as 
Ambrose and the fourth-century Fathers are concerned, there was 
no problem: for the cardinal virtues offered little more than con- 
firmatory support for the prescriptions of the Christian life as taught 
by the Church in her official authority. 

The other method inherited by the Fathers was the way of tele- 
ology. It is difficult at this date to attempt to disentangle the various 
components, but this approach seems to have combined the Platonic 
(and Neo-Platonic) insistence on the concept of man as God’s like- 
ness with Aristotelian eudaemonism. Plato would hardly disagree 
with Aristotle’s principle that “happiness is an activity of the soul 
in conformity with moral goodness.”” For Plato, of course, the 
exemplar of this goodness would be “in the heavens” (and, in Plo- 
tinus, in the divine Nous), whereas for Aristotle the ideal could 
apparently be found among the respected wise men of fourth-century 
Greece. It was at best a shaky process to build a Christian ethical 
system on Aristotle; for the fact that Aristotle’s concept of man’s 
final end, as a state achievable in this life, must be radically altered 
in Christian thought, needs no special emphasis here. But his eudae- 
monistic approach to morals would seem to be based on what is, at 
bottom, a confusion of two different categories of thought: for there 
is the problem of the sort of happiness that men actually seek (and 
even if this could be settled by statistics it need have no connection 
with the central moral problem), and then there is the sort of 
happiness which, on Aristotle’s view, men ought to seek. Aristotle 
is completely unconvincing in his attempt to bridge the gap between 
this latter sort of happiness (which, he feels, should be the motiva- 
tion for our activity) and the sets of virtues which “good” men prac- 
tice. Or, to put it another way, it is not quite clear that a recognizable 
form of happiness will be the consequence of the recommended 
virtuous activity. This is really a development of the implication 
we find constantly in Plato that the most vicious soul is the most 
unhappy one. I believe Richard Price refuted this point of view 
once and for all when he emphasized that virtue need not, in this 
life, entail happiness; and that it would seem much better, at least 





21Nic. Ethics 13.1 and for a discussion, see W. D. Ross, Aristotle (London: Methuen, 
Sth ed., repr. 1953), pp. 190 ff. 
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so far as a natural approach to the problem is concerned, to be 
thoroughly wicked than partially so; and that often the most miser- 
able men are the good who remain imperfect and aware of their own 
shortcomings.” 

But we must constantly remind ourselves that in the question of 
ethics the teleological pattern of Aristotle (and Plato) was not taken 
up by the Fathers, so far as we can see, with any suggestion that its 
value was more than illustrative: for the presumption is regularly 
that they are speaking of supernatural means and a supernatural goal. 
It is only when we attempt to fit the Aristotelian concept into the rigor- 
ously logical demands of modern ethics, that we reach an impasse. 
But again, this impasse is perhaps not strictly unavoidable. For our 
entire approach to ethics is different from his. We tend today to 
discuss the experience of the moral Ought, of the quality of a man’s 
awareness of his motives; we attempt to sharpen our ethical termi- 
nology and question the legitimacy of linguistic usages. We are 
perhaps more aware of the problem of the evolution of moral con- 
sciousness, that is, the development within a community of a pro- 
gressively greater severity or acuteness in moral judgment. Our 
treatment of the particular obligations (often called “special ethics” ) 
is, of course, traditional. And yet it is rare, to my knowledge, that 
we actually solve ethical problems that occur in the concrete by any 
appeal to the Aristotelian principle that man’s final end is the happi- 
ness involved in theoria. 

Further, to go on to a legitimate theological extension of our 
ethics, we have not brought our purely ethical thinking close enough 
to the Christian framework of the three theological virtues and par- 
ticularly of charity (which we know, by faith, embraces the sub- 
stance of all morality). Nor have we yet sufficiently stressed the 
truth (which is merely a corollary of what we have said) that all 
Christian morality is fundamentally an interpersonal relationship, a 
relationship which, if Christ’s prediction is true, must grow in in- 
tensity and evolve with time. There is, further, a corporate dimen- 





22*A person who loves virtue without uniformly practicing it, who possesses many 
good dispositions, and is sufficiently convinced of the danger and malignity of all vice 
to cause him heartily to detest it, and, in some instances to avoid it ...; such a person 
must doubtless be very miserable. He possesses neither virtue nor vice enough to give 
him any quiet.” Price, Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, ch. 10, p. 259 (ed. 
Raphael). 
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sion in this growth; and yet it must be based ultimately on the 
moral actions of individuals, choosing the best of their conscious 
alternatives under the light (as we believe) of God’s grace. 

Aware then as we are of the precise limitations of our natural 
ethics and of the almost indefinite possibilities of growth along theo- 
logical lines, it would seem possible to work profitably in both these 
fields of Christian ethics without recourse to the restricted terminol- 
ogy of Aristotelianism; in fact, it is not entirely clear that the old 
Stoic-Aristotelian categories can here serve any useful purpose, 
although their importance in the historical evolution of man’s 
thought must never be underestimated. 

But whatever the fallacies implicit in Aristotelian eudaemonism 
(as it has been called), it was not this happiness or this goal which 
such writers as Clement, Origen, Methodius, Tertullian and Ambrose 
urged their hearers to strive for. For the worldly telos of Aristotle 
has given way to the supernatural beatitude of revelation; and the 
language they use of this is, as we have suggested, more Platonic: 
it is a “becoming like to God” or (using the words of Genesis) 
recapturing the “image and likeness” in which Adam was originally 
created. 

Yet a distinction must be made. Many of the Fathers, from at 
least the second century on, seem to speak of a double goal: they 
tend to unite the ultimate supernatural one with the concept of a 
finite limited ideal to be achieved in this life. By the fourth century 
at least, the Aristotelian structure is applied now to the one and 
now to the other. Yet the “temporal goal,” as we may call it, is by 
no means a pleasant or happy one, as the term “happiness” is ordi- 
narily understood; nor is it one which prima facie can be obtained 
by man’s natural motivation: for it is a goal involving pain, self- 
denial and death to self. Before the Peace of the Church (in a.p. 
313) this temporal ideal implicit in many of the Fathers is martyr- 
dom, in which, as the later Diadochus of Photice tells us, is caritas 
perfecta.” That martyrdom is the highest earthly achievement of 





28Centum capita perfectionis 90 (ed. Weis-Liebersdorf). For other texts on the ideal 
of martyrdom, see K. Rahner and M. Viller, Aszese und Mystik in der Vaterzeit (Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1931), pp. 38 ff. See also Lebreton-Zeiller, History of the Primitive 
Church, II (1949), 487 f. (Minucius Felix), III (1949), 683 ff. (Tertullian), TV (1948), 
803 ff. (Origen), all sections which reflect the scholarship of J. Lebreton. 
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man is the doctrine we find in Ignatius of Antioch, Tertullian, Clem- 
ent, Origen and many more. And it is clear, historically, why this 
doctrine should be so paramount at this time. As we move into the 
“little peace of the Church” after the Decian persecution, and espe- 
cially after the year 313, we find that another temporal ideal is 
beginning to move into the position occupied by martyrdom. For 
Methodius and Athanasius (especially in the Vita Antonii, if it is 
really his), for Ambrose, in the moral writings of the Cappadocians, 
the life of the ascetic (and contemplative) who practices perfect 
chastity could be substituted for martyrdom: the ascetical life, in 
fact, is called a “living martyrdom,” “a martyrdom in intention.” 
For Clement of Alexandria, who preached the ideal of martyrdom 
as well as asceticism, the ideal of Christian life would seem in a sense 
to include both: it is the life of the “gnostic,” that is, the perfect 
Christian, to whom, because of his knowledge and practice of his 
faith, has been communicated the “gnosis” or special appreciation 
of the hidden meaning of revelation. How Origen took this doctrine 
and fashioned it into the essentials of what was later to become Chris- 
tian monasticism is a process of which the full implications have not 
yet been exploited; in fact, the works of Evagrius, who is commonly 
now credited with having been the intermediary between Origenism 
and monastic spirituality, have only recently been recognized for 
their true value.” 

These are some of the various ways in which the Fathers in general 
adapted the teleological approach to the problem of Christian moral- 
ity. And despite development it must be admitted that the problem 
and the solution have remained substantially the same. The dictates 
of the moral conscience are as imperious as ever; and yet man’s 
ingenuity has not yet succeeded in evolving a moral theory which 
would at the same time explain everything and give difficulty to no 
one. As C. D. Broad has warned us at the close of his Five Types 
of Ethical Theory,” in the complex being that is man we must not 
expect any easy solutions. It is the most natural thing for a man 
to throw a ball; yet it is not always easy to discuss the physical prin- 
ciples involved. And so we must leave many of man’s moral prob- 





24For a discussion and bibliography, see Owen Chadwick, John Cassian: Study in 
Primitive Monasticism (Cambridge: University Press, 1950), pp. 82 ff. 
250p. cit., pp. 284 f. 
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lems to be solved by the accumulative effect of many minds working 
over the centuries. And though we should ever be slow to reject the 
teatative solutions handed down by previous thinkers, we may at 
the same time retain a flexibility, such as the early Fathers had, in 
adapting the best available philosophical techniques in accordance 
with the needs of the times. 

My discussion has had to touch on a very broad field and I 
am aware that much of what I have said has been of an extremely 
tentative sort. For as Arnold Toynbee has somewhere said, the 
broadening of our field of inquiry (he was thinking of modern 
historiography) together with great improvements in technique have 
only made us more aware of our ignorance. And so it is in the field 
of Christian ethics. The question which I have been attempting to 
pose is whether or not our Christian approach, so flexible and adapt- 
able as it has been in the past, is not, when all is said, unnecessarily 
encumbered with Aristotelian baggage. As the saying goes, non in 
dialectica complacuit Deo salvuum facere populum suum. For the 
struggle between inclination and ideal, which is ever presided over 
by man’s will, must always be viewed in relation to the real world, 
now the Christian world; and problems of right and wrong and the 
good can only be solved in terms of man’s concrete and immediate 
environment, which is now a supernatural one. I can only repeat with 
St. Augustine, 

Why discuss morality any further? If God is man’s greatest good (which 
you cannot deny), then it surely follows that the good life means to strive 
for that greatest good, and hence a moral life is nothing more than to love 
God with all one’s heart, all one’s soul and all one’s mind . . . in such wise 
that this love be kept absolute and pure (and this means temperance), that 
it remain undiminished in the face of hardship (and that is fortitude), that 
it be subservient to no other creature (and that is justice) and finally that 
it be alert in all things lest malice or deceit gradually begin to slip in (and 
this is prudence). . . . Such is man’s perfection, as it is taught by Scripture 
and commended to us by the evidence on all sides.” 





26De moribus ecclesiae catholicae 1.46 (ed. H. Hurter, Sanctorum patrum opuscula 
selecta xxvii, Innsbruck: Wagner, 1874). 








Tragedy is consummated when the 
dream of innocence is confronted 
by the fact of guilt, and acquiesces 
therein. But this is impossible in 
the Christian view of life, and 
nothing in literature has yet come 
forth which is both Christian and 
tragedy at the same time. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF A 
CHRISTIAN TRAGEDY 


LAURENCE MICHEL 
I 


THE NATURE OF THIS SUBJECT almost demands that we concern 
ourselves, in large part, with definitions and distinctions, an invidi- 
ous procedure, and one which might be scornfully dismissed with 
that pejorative word, “academic.” In the hope of escaping the dead 
ends into which the usual approaches to tragedy seem always to 
lead, one is free also to adopt an inductive, exploratory method 
which resolutely avoids being committed to a definition." The read- 
ing of many tragedies would undoubtedly spell Tragedy, but they 
will not define it for us. Nor is Aristotle a help, in the main. We 
will salvage three things of his for use later on: the tremendously 
fertile notion of an Action of which the concrete work of art is an 
imitation; pity and terror, which Aristotle did not define, but 
Stephen Dedalus did; and catharsis. Beyond these, I believe, with 
Macneile Dixon, that Aristotle, the ethician, makes mischief; he is 


a reductionist; the doctrine of hamartia “runs counter to the poets.” 
4 





1Many of the ideas which have come into this essay began with Richard B. Sewall, who 
still teaches them with distinction at Yale. His “The Tragic Form,” which was printed 
in Essays in Criticism (IV, 1954, 346-58), started a discussion which is still being mooted 
in that journal. 

2Tragedy (London, 1938), pp. 126-39; p. 137. 
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At the outset, therefore, perhaps it would be best to set down some 
descriptive phrases, adjectival rather than nominative, the tragic 
rather than tragedy. 

Here, then, are some phrases, or counters, which various artists 
have forged in the heat of the imaginative act: And God saw 
everything that He had made, and behold it was very good... . 
And God looked upon the earth, and behold, it was corrupt.’ From 
the gods who sit in grandeur, grace comes somehow violent. With 
bitter drugs men purge out bitter bile. What message of disaster 
from that sweet-throated Zeus? The arrows of the Almighty are 
within me. Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord! To what 
end is it for you? The day of the Lord is darkness, and not light. 
. . . Even very dark, and no brightness in it. . . . Woe to them that 
are at ease in Zion. Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity. Without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission. It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God. Created sick, commanded 
to be sound; What meaneth Nature by these diverse laws? Is there 
any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts? As flies to wanton 
boys are we to the gods: they kill us for their sport. Ripeness is 
all. Cover her face. Mine eyes dazzle. She died young. Every- 
one is responsible to all men for all men and everything. There is 
a wisdom that is woe; but there is a woe that is madness. 

Here are some which various sensitive people have struck out 
in the heat of the imaginative response: Patterns of death in life.’ 
The spirit of inquiry meets the spirit of poetry. The search for the 
best by the worst. Salvation through action as suffering. The dead 





8Genesis 1:31; 6:12. The sources of the quotations that follow in the text are, re- 
spectively: Aeschylus, Agamemnon, first Chorus, trans. Richard Lattimore, in Greek 
Plays in Modern Translation, ed. Dudley Fitts (New York, 1947), p. 12; Sophocles, 
Fragment 733, edd. Jebb and Pearson (Cambridge, 1917) ; Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannos, 
first Chorus, trans. W. B. Yeats, in Fitts. op. cit., p. 352; Job 6:4; Amos 5:18, 5:20, 6:1; 
Ecclesiastes 1:2; Hebrews 10:31; Fulke Greville, Mustapha, Chorus of Priests, excerpted 
in Elizabethan Verse and Prose, ed. G. R. Potter (New York, 1928), p. 77; King Lear, 
Ill, vi, 81-2; I, i. 36-7; V, ii, 11; John Webster, The Duchess of Malfi, IV, ii, 274; 
Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, Part II, Book vi, Chapter 1; Herman 
Melville, Moby Dick, Chapter XCVI. 

4Most of these are unaccountable for, in their present form. “The spirit of inquiry” 
is in Dixon’s Tragedy (see note 2), p. 51! “The freedom of the whole” is from Arthur 
Koestler’s The Yogi and the Commissar (New York, 1946), p. 232; the “grasp of the 
majesty” is, I believe, Willa Cather’s adaptation from Thomas Mann in the Joseph 
tetralogy: see her Not Under Forty (New York, 1936), p. 109. 
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tragic hero is at last equal to the occasion. The freedom of the 
whole is the destiny of the part. A grasp of the majesty of the un- 
graspable. Piety in the face of the enigmatic and afflicting. Tragedy 
is consummated when the dream of innocence is confronted by 
the fact of guilt, and acquiesces therein. 

It is this last formula, concocted out of a phrase of Leslie 
Fiedler’s,’ that seems to be applicable, in some fashion or other, to 
the greatest number and variety of situations or forms which in- 
vite scrutiny by a putative “tragic sense of life.”* The “Dream” 
stands for all those characteristics and attitudes we are accustomed 
to applaud in the tragic hero at the beginning of his action: his 
vision of the good, his rebellion against his vision of evil, his pride, 
his drive, articulateness, resilience; champion-ship; the aspiration, 
the forward look, the yearning, the vision which inspires his pro- 
tagonism; and the creativeness, the purposiveness of his response 
to what he finds enigmatic and afflicting; the thesis. It also in- 
cludes that piety which binds him to the “Other” he is seeking. 
“Innocence” is inclusive of the urge to be free, to escape the in- 
hibitions of mortality and mutability and evil, of finiteness and con- 
tingency and competition and waste and shame; to be one’s own 
self, to fulfill one’s potential, to be man par excellence, to be like 
God. The “confrontation” provides for action, conflict, tension, pre- 
dicament, dilemma, antagonism; peripety; modification or qualifica- 
tion of purpose, tarnishing of the dream; suffering, the hard loss 
of personality and self-satisfaction; the antithesis (or hypothesis? ),’ 
bringing the action of the hero into a condition of pathos, of being 
acted upon. The “fact” represents that amount of reality which is 
reached; anagnorisis; the tears of things, the human condition, the 





5In “Our Country and Our Culture,” Partisan Review, May-June 1952, 298. 

®Miguel de Unamuno, The Tragic Sense of Life in Men and Peoples, trans. J. E. C. 
Flitch (London, 1921). 

7See the writings of John Courtney Murray, S.J., passim, for this concept; also 
Augustin Leonard, “Religious Tolerance and Civil Liberty,” Cross Currents, V (1955), 
16, 20; nn. 10, 55. It might be illuminating to recast, for the tragic rhythm, the Hegelian 
triad into “thesis-hypothesis-synthesis”; or to say that tragedy really gets started when 
the hypothesis (which we can live with) is seen as an antithesis (which the tragic hero 
cannot live with). Thesis is distinguished from hypothesis in logic, from antithesis in 
rhetoric; synthesis, in in grammar, is a figure by which a sentence is constructed accord- 
ing to the sense, in violation of strict syntax. There is no neat formula here, but some 
kind of handle useful for grasping parts of the tragic experience might be forged out 


of the terms. 
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apple of knowledge. “Guilt” means failure, unworthiness, defeat, 
collapse, being a fool, a sinner, being a part, a prisoner; death. 
“‘Acquiescence” tries to include the relevant notions of perception, 
salvation, recognition, reconciliation, atonement; catharsis, exhaus- 
tion, calm, peace; Yea-saying, assent, Amen; being quiet in the face 
of the mystery brought to epiphany, the present deity; synthesis. 
This is the formula I should like to use for the action of which 
tragedies are imitations. 

Then there are the effects, which may properly be used as an 
after-the-fact touchstone* (to use Stephen Dedalus’ amplification of 
Aristotle): Pity is the feeling which arrests the mind in the presence 
of whatsoever is grave and constant in human sufferings, and 
unites it with the human sufferer. Terror is the feeling which arrests 
the mind in the presence of whatsoever is grave and constant in 
human sufferings and unites it with the secret cause.’ Or, to try a 
variation: Tragic pity is the only attitude which can satisfactorily 
confront “undeserved” (unexplainable) suffering; tragic terror is 
the only attitude which can satisfactorily confront “undeserved” 
(unexplainable) pressure. Note that the word is “terror,” not “fear” 
or “horror”: the former is too general, and slights the element of 
awe-fulness, the mysterious; the latter is on the slippery slope to the 
pathological. 

To complete the dossier from which it is proposed to extract the 
tragic, there are two things: something I should like to call, with 
acknowledgments to Harry Levin,” the “overplot.” Francis Fergus- 
son calls it the “anagoge”;" a vision, apprehended more through 
the emotions and music and the protagonist’s pietas than through 
mind, that tragedy is an “affair with the gods,” that it is concerned 





8But not, as is so often tried, as materials for a definition; to wit: Othello is a 
tragedy because audiences have always been shocked and have wept at Desdemona’s 
death; Satan is the hero of Paradise Lost because he was a hero to Shelley, and Shelley 
was a satanist; Falstaff’s “humanism” is the authentic note of Henry IV because 
humanists since Elizabeth I have established a gleeful empathy with him. This is 
relativism, and confusing effects with causes; it blurs Roy Morrell’s otherwise well- 
focused paper on “The Psychology of Tragic Pleasure” (Essays in Criticism, V, 1956). 
I am concerned to avoid it here. 

James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Ch. V. (Signet Books No. 
664), p. 159. 

10See The Overreacher (Harvard University Press, 1952), p. 67. 

11See The Idea of a Theater (Princeton University Press, 1949), p. 175; also Dante’s 
Drama of the Mind (Princeton University Press, 1953). 
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more with Man and God than with man and man; that the attempt 
“to make the heavens more just” involves the risk (as Empson puts 
it) of finding that the gods are fools, too. This is very helpful in 
ruling out of our discussion the whole recalcitrant business of mod- 
ern, naturalistic claims to tragedy — from Ibsen on down.” It pro- 
vides for the largeness, the emancipation of the spirit, the “swing 
towards greatness,” amplitude, which helps make man’s suffering 
meaningful and worthwhile, and generates the terror. And it pro- 
vides an object for that dynamic af-filiation, composed of fear and 
love, which I have called “piety.” It is akin to the pietas of Aeneas, 
but has a larger object of reverence. We see it in Abraham, in Job 
— who calls it his Integrity, and who denounces his wife as a fool 
when she tells him to curse God; in Prometheus even, when he in- 
sists on a closer walk with Zeus even though he hates him; he is 
not lukewarm, like the chorus; in Electra and Antigone, willing to 
be goddess-like, even if they are to share the fate of Niobe; in Io 
and Kassandra, who made the god’s heart hot with love, to their 
own shattering destruction; in Oedipus, spiritual child of Good 
Luck and brother to the years, who, when Jocasta exulted: “The 
oracles are dead, hurrah!” answered sorrowfully, “The oracles are 
dead, alas”; in Lear and Cordelia and Kent, who preserve the in- 
violateness of the holy cords, even at the risk of finding out that 
the gods too are old, and foolish, whose pleasures are horrible, who 
pour a deadly incense upon our sacrifices; even in Venus-preyed- 
upon Phédre, who dies to purify her bloodthirsty divinity; in Ahab, 
who holds fast to his “patriotism,” even though his country is hell- 
seeming rather than the heaven of Father Mapple with its tran- 
scendent delight; in Ike McCaslin, who learns to share responsibility 
for what God “Himself had done in order to live with Himself in 
His lonely and paramount heaven.” The word is an early form of 
“pity”; it connotes com-passion; with-feeling; empathy; sympathy; 
the affective, anti-Cartesian criterion for fullness of being: I feel, 
therefore I am; a source of energy transcending the intellectual, an 





12William Empson, “Fool in Lear,” Sewanee Review, LVII (1949), 178-412; this is also 
a chapter of The Structure of Complex Words (New York, 1951). 

13Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater; and William F. Lynch, S.J., “Confusion in our 
Theater,” THoucut, XXVI (1951), 342-60, make the case against the naturalists in a way 


quite satisfactory to me. 
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irrational bond; a yearning to feed the Other with one’s own life- 
blood: the pious and piteous pelican. “It is with fiction as with re- 
ligion,” says Melville; “it should present another world, and yet 
one to which we feel the tie.”"* The Mass for the Dead everywhere 
softens the dread of “that day” with the rewards of piety: quia 
pius es. 

And finally, a distinction, made by Harold Watts,” between the 
comic and the tragic on the basis of the circular versus the linear: 
comedy promises a return to the familiar; tragedy is exigent — the 
choice opted for looks to the future, but in the dark; a leap into 
the unknown, the unpredictable, the irrecoverable. 

You will have noticed one quality running through all these ap- 
proximations: that of dualism, ambiguity. This is important, as a 
check, from the side of form; for we find the dialectic rhythm, the 
oscillatory dance one does on the horns of a dilemma: agons; 
strophe, antistrophe, epode; purpose, passion, perception; with- 
drawal and return; peripety and anagnorisis; thesis, antithesis, syn- 
thesis; almost invariably as the incarnation, the objective correla- 
tive, of the idea. Man, in the tragic view, is an amphibian. His 
amphibiousness lays him open to both possibilities and dangers. He 
can refuse the gambit, and go back into the organic, astigmatic 
fish-world; or he can grow lungs from gills and legs from fins and 
binocular vision, and gradually evolve toward what he has the ca- 
pacity for being, thus, even though it be a long, arduous, home- 
sick process, avoiding the distortions of Father Lynch’s Gnostic fish- 
out-of-water;” or he can try to grow up too fast, and in his radical 
effort suffocate, or be crippled for life, or go blind with overmuch 
sunlight. The first of these alternatives is outside our subject; the 
second can stand for a religious view of man’s nature and destiny; 
the third for a tragic view. 


II 


In the interests of economy of presentation, I should like, in the 
following exploration of the common ground which I think religion 


14Herman Melville; cited in The American Treasury, edd. C. Fadiman and C. Van 
Doren (New York, 1955), “Teller of Tales.” 

15“Myth and Drama,” Cross Currents, V (1955), 154-70. 

16“Theology and the Imagination,” Taoucnt, XXIX (1954), 68. 
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and tragedy cover, to use the Old Testament as exemplar for all 
“‘Western” non-Christian religious manifestations, for one thing be- 
cause it provides us with literary documents, artistic forms. I hope 
to make it do duty for the “religious instinct,” for “the numinous,” 
for myth and ritual, for the still imperfectly assimilated fact that 
Greek tragedies grew out of Dionysian rites and Eleusinian mys- 
teries, for all post-Renaissance, homeless and orphaned mysticisms, 
up to and including the Jungians and Koestler’s “oceanic feeling.” 
All this is said under correction, and craving such special dispensa- 
tions as ignoring the fact that the Scriptures were inspired, that their 
profound truth is in their typology, and that there are elements of 
the un-tragic therein — like the lyrical parts, the proverbs and wis- 
dom literature, etc. The failure to distinguish between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New vitiates, I think, the whole recent controversy 
arising out of Daiches Raphael’s BBC talk on “Tragedy and Reli- 
gion”; and his lumping them together as “the religion of the Bible” 
is in itself fatal to his purpose. I will try here, first, a rather special 
and “literary” interpretation of Genesis. 

St. John tells us, in the preamble to his Gospel, that “In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” He goes on to say that “All things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not any thing made that was made.” And he 
relates further, that “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst 
us”; that the sublime result of this incarnation and this indwelling 
was that “as many as received Him, to them he gave power to be- 
come the sons of God.” 

This masterpiece of compression we may call history, if we like; 
but it is on a scale larger than any we are accustomed to, for it in- 
cludes time, aforetime, and aftertime: it is not only history, but 
prehistory and eschatology. It stems from a philosophy of history 
which is appropriate to the New Covenant which, in Christ’s words, 
is not only New but Everlasting, for the central fact of this story 
is the intersection of eternity and time, the Word made flesh, and 
in it the temporal condition of man is viewed under the aspect of 
eternity. Consequently, it is the Gospel, Good News, Glad Tidings 





11Darkness at Noon (Penguin Signet No. 671), pp. 181-85. 
18Printed in The Listener, 2 Sept. 1955, pp. 36-61. Commenting letters follow in the 
issues of 9, 23, and 30 Sept., and Raphael replies in the issues of 16 Sept. and 14 Oct. 
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of Great Joy, which shall be to all the people. The Christian life is 
to be full of paradoxes, but without irony. The Cross is the central 
symbol, yet this yoke is sweet, this burden light; men are provided 
with the Way, the Truth, the Life; Our Father has established for 
us mansions in our home, heaven is our destination. We are to lift 
up our hearts; for the faithful life is to be changed, not taken away; 
there is no place for fear, no time for tragedy. 

All this was possible because St. John was given (“vouchsafed” 
is the traditional and more precise word, with its overtones of com- 
fort) knowledge and assurance about God’s nature and His love, 
outside of the world and time: for example, that there was society 
as well as being from the beginning, for the Word was with God, 
and was God too. But no such overarching framework was made 
available to the writers of the Old Testament. Its opening words 
are identical with those of the Evangelist, but, whereas St. John’s 
Gospel describes a state of being, “In the beginning was... ,” 
Genesis announces a happening: “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” God is there, to be sure, and His abiding 
existence and presence and Lordship are to be the central fact of 
this history, but His nature as God is given, although not as Triune. 
He does, and He commands, and for this historian creation is the 
true beginning, for then was born time as well as the world. These 
two dimensions form the arena for man; and his life will conse- 
quently demand mobility and tenacity upon space, and urgency and 
endurance in his days. 

Let us return, then, to “the beginning,” and submit ourselves to 
the story of creation from this general point of view. We might say 
that the “‘action” is: To bring the world and man into being, as we 
know them. Immediately we are confronted with actuality and exis- 
tence, with the word “good,” and in very short order with life, 
knowledge of good and evil, commandments, sorrow, fear, sin, 
death. But I would dwell on a point of ambiguity which comes 
through, more in the “literary” way than explicitly; a dualism which 
is present from the beginning. Creation is the action, but it requires, 
seemingly, for its fulfillment, multiplication, at least, that form of 
activity — separation, divisiveness — which is normally felt to be 
destructive. As C. S. Lewis puts it, “Evil is fissiparous, and could 
never in a thousand eternities find any way to arrest its own re- 
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production. If it could, it would be no longer evil: for Form and 
Limit belong to the good.” This buttresses his ingenious argument 
for God’s essential mercifulness in creating a fixed Hell; but here 
we may feel something of the drama and “danger” of creation, in 
which God permits evil because of the greater good to which evil 
is attached, for He allows the fissiparous process up to the point at 
which He desires to set His limits. Great and noble things are pos- 
sible, in this universe, but they are not achieved pusillanimously or 
without “risk.” 

Order presupposes unification of multiplicity; order and posi- 
tiveness somehow presuppose synthesis and connection. To be sure, 
Light was created, and it was good; but immediately thereafter it 
was divided from the darkness. And the waters were divided from 
the waters, and the dry land was divided from the water, and the 
day was divided from the night. And the river in Eden parted into 
four heads. And Adam was made out of the dust of the ground, 
and he was put aside and above the rest of creation, to subdue it 
and have dominion over it, and it was to him for meat; and there 
was no creature fitting for Adam; and to make up this deficiency 
God separated a part from Adam himself; and the mystic union 
which resulted from this fission was henceforward to be maintained 
at the expense of a man’s leaving his father and his mother. So, in 
the very beginning and creative élan there seems to be built in fore- 
bodings of what we call, for want of a better expression, “meta- 
physical evil” — separateness, competition, finitude. And yet, God 
saw that the results were good, and indeed at last very good, and 
blessed. 

I do not want to run this approach into the ground; perhaps we 
may leave it here with some such formulation as this: To have a 
world imitative of the simple perfection of God one must have 
multiplicity and diversity of goods. Various evils and contraries 
will be found in it and, therefore, physical evils will exist. From 
the very outset, in a creative act there are elements of destruction 
and danger and hardship; but somehow at the end there is life 
abundantly, and blessedness, and rest. And this is a view of things 
in which the tragic sense of life can flourish. 





19The Pilgrim’s Regress (New York, 1944), p. 233. 
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On the sixth day of creation, “God saw every thing that he had 
made, and behold, it was very good.” And by the time of Noah, 
“God looked upon the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt. For all 
flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.” Evil had somehow 
irrupted into the creation, and it had come through the best of 
God’s creatures, and through his distinguishing excellency of intel- 
lect and will whereby he was made in the image and likeness of 
God. Corruptio optimi pessima; and the goods of creation them- 
selves were apparently ambiguous — they were at least potentially 
dangerous, because of their very goodness. There was knowledge, 
for instance, tied in mysteriously with death: the fruit of the tree 
was good for food, and pleasant to the eyes, and to be desired to 
make one wise; so man looked and desired and ate: and was cursed. 
Let us put ourselves again for a moment into the context of Genesis, 
and try to feel the impact of this perilous good, knowledge. 

Unfortunately, its shock is largely absorbed in our English trans- 
lations, because our language alone seems to have discarded a basic 
distinction between two kinds of knowledge: the distinction main- 
tained by the words savoir and connaitre, wissen and kennen, scire 
and cognoscere. Milton undoubtedly felt the force of this dichotomy 
running through the prototypes of his story of the Fall, and he does 
his best to supply the deficiencies of English by using “knowledge” 
as a basic metaphor throughout his poem. He explores all its tribu- 
tary meanings, he lays down provisional distinctions, such as that 
between discursive and intuitive reasoning, aid calls on all the re- 
sources of word play and assonance to express the simultaneously 
different and alike nature of the two, when he has Raphael counsel 
Adam to use his intelligence to be lowly wise, or himself comments 
that Adam and Eve will be happiest if they “know to know no 
more.”” Very simply, it is the difference between knowing about 
something, knowing that it is so, at a distance; and knowing it by 
contact, by experience, through immediate and intimate acquain- 
tance. We know that fire is hot, and stings and consumes; when we 
touch a glowing coal, we are acquainted with fire; the burnt child 
will recognize the hot stove with his fingers. 

Now, the first chapters of Genesis are pervaded by this double- 


2Paradise Lost, V, 486-90; VIII, 173; IV, 775. 
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edged-ness of the nature of knowledge, as a glance at the Vulgate 
will show. I cannot claim that the distinction is maintained con- 
sistently, either therein or in the originals from which the Vulgate 
was translated; but I rather welcome this fact than am distressed by 
it, for I am looking for a feeling, the proper characteristic of which 
is spontaneity. The Vulgate uses the verb scire, or some derivative 
of it, to talk about God’s knowing, and the phrase lignum scientiae 
boni et mali for the receptacle of the inclusive and composite thing 
itself. The serpent, of course, lied: he had said that men would 
become as gods, knowing (scientes) good and evil. By extension, 
we might perhaps say that Adam and Eve knew about (sciebant) the 
tree, because God told them about it; but they knew it with knowl- 
edge and experience (cognoverunt) indeed, when they looked, and 
touched, and tasted. 

But a change takes place immediately after the act of eating. 
Cum cognovissent se esse nudos, says the Vulgate, “When they knew 
they were naked,” they hid themselves. Before, they had been able 
to observe the fact that they had no fur like the animals, and “they 
were not ashamed”; but now their eyes were opened, and they 
knew — felt, realized, were intimate with, had become accomplices 
of — their nakedness, and they knew it to their shame and passion 
and fear. And God asked, “Who told you that you were naked?” 
There is no answer, because nobody told them so, they merely knew 
it, in the flesh. 

“How in the world can knowledge be bad?” rhetorically asks 
Satan, the rationalist. “Depends on what you mean by knowledge,” 
ruefully replies post-lapsarian Adam. “It seems that there are more 
things in heaven and earth, counsellor, than are defined in your 
dialectic.” 

And so man let evil into God’s good world, by what was essen- 
tially the first step in a tragic career: pride, dissatisfaction with the 
status quo, an urge to get above himself, in a word, to be like unto 
God, to have dominion over all things as God has. The trouble was, 
of course, that man’s creativeness is godlike in its initial phase; 
but man does not have the braking power with respect to the effect 
of his choice; his free will can loose but it cannot bind, and once 
he has started the wheels turning he cannot stop them. So man 
suffered the immediate divisive results of his contamination with 
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evil: enmity, hostility, curses; he hid himself from the presence 
of the Lord God, and he was sent forth and driven out from the 
garden, and disjoined from the tree of life by a flaming sword. 

Now indeed. the burning question was, After such knowledge, 
what salvation? Although hints are given, that sorrow and thorns 
and sweat and death are to be the medicinal penalty, the promise is 
oracular and cloudy; and the at-one-ment which alone can finally 
defeat the powers of darkness, which are evil, was to be achieved 
only in the fullness of time. But here and now the beginnings are 
made, the journey is started. There is to be nothing automatic about 
it: God’s spirit will strive with man, and it will at times grieve Him 
at His heart; the people will build Babels and golden calves, and 
their original one-ness will have to be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the earth. But little by little a man, a tribe, a people, a race 
are Chosen and Covenanted to start carving God’s kingdom from the 
corrupted world. 

Another image illustrates the inextricability of the good and evil 
in this covenant relationship: the cloud and the bow. God will indeed 
bring clouds over the earth — the gathering wracks of deluge — but 
the rainbow will henceforward be seen therein. And the mystery of 
it is that the bow is not only in, or against, the cloud, but of the 
cloud; the very color and form and beauty of it could not exist 
without the destructive wateriness and the impending and precipitant 
imminence of its darkness. 

I submit here, as a kind of hypothesis, that two conditions, among 
others, are necessary for a tragic view, and that both are present in 
the Old Testament: in the background, but impinging on the actuality 
of events, and somehow affected or invoked by earthly events, there 
is the inscrutability of God; in the foreground there is plenty of 
what may be called “actual” or “moral” evil. Now, lacking a sense 
of the former, the story would lose its power, and degenerate into a 
kind of ethicism; lacking the latter, the story escapes from the human 
realm, and becomes an abstract intellectual speculation. What I have 
called the actuality of events normally falls in the second sphere: 
and, for most modern sensibilities moral evil means “man’s inhu- 
manity to man.” In the Old Testament the materials are often, to be 
sure, those of competition between men: Cain slew Abel, Jacob 
defrauded Esau, David coveted Uriah’s wife: but the important 
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aspect of these actions is that they are not only evil or dangerous, 
but sinful. God is the Lord; unrighteousness is lése-majesté. What 
counts is how a man acts in the eyes of the Lord. God is good, He 
is all-powerful, He is all-wise — but He is inscrutable. No sin is a 
little thing, because of God’s greatness. And it is here that the 
Hebrews, unlike their contemporaries, took the step that allows their 
history to be seen tragically: Having abandoned God they caused 
their own penalty and woe. Therefore, Moses followed the promul- 
gation of the Commandments with an insistence on the inseparability 
of the fear and the love of the Lord, “that it may be well with us 
all the days of our life.”” The world man inhabits, and must move 
and act in, is a moral universe. Man cannot escape his responsibility 
therein, for he is a free agent. His great glory, and his great peril, 
lie in the fact that he has been called, chosen, elected; he must also 
acknowledge the election, respond to the vocation, he too must choose 
to be chosen. “Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God . . . The Lord our 
God is one Lord . . . Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart . . . The Lord thy God hath chosen thee, to be his peculiar 
people . . . the Lord [is] joined unto you . . . because the Lord hath 
loved you . . . the Lord thy God is in the midst of thee, a God mighty 
and terrible.” Man must act on his own, often perplexed in the 
extreme, and he must pay heavily for his transgressions; but, if his 
spirit does not fail, he may also speak with God, and speak for God, 
and be raised up to be a savior of his people. A synthesis of some 
kind can be achieved, a coming to terms, a temporary, precarious 
balance. But because the whole scheme is being worked out in the 
world and time, there can be no abiding solution; and this provides 
room for the tragic response. The big men are representative, but 
they must act as individuals, and at their peril, and in the midst of 
their yearning, their lack of comprehension, their sorrow, their loss. 
Their proper attitude is responsiveness, questioning, action; their 
reward is that of having been used, and used up; their final state- 
ment is “Yea, Lord; Amen; Blessed be the Name of the Lord.” 


*x* * * 


Fallen man had the limitations of his nature and of his fall; yet 
God chose man elevated, redeemed, and assumed into the Mystical 
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Body, to be his agent in the world, to conquer it (as it were) for Him 
from the powers of darkness, to bring it into the realms of light. 
And, to come down from the ideal to the immediate, God chose 
certain men to take possession of and to hold, for Him, that land 
and those ways of life which should be his City, his citadel, in the 
midst of the corrupted world. I cannot deal with the mystery of 
God’s love for man, nor of His seeming “dependence” upon man 
once man had been given free will: what this concept can do for us 
here is to light up man’s role in this relationship — that somehow 
he was chosen to be God’s champion; and that it was this destiny 
which endowed him with grandeur and immense potentialities, and 
at the same time laid on him an almost intolerable burden. We 
said that the great advance of the Hebrews over other early peoples 
was in their recognition that this is pre-eminently a moral universe, 
in the concept of “ethical monotheism.” But God can at least be 
approached, spoken to, remonstrated with, by those like Job who 
have the courage; some modus vivendi can be worked out, even if 
not understood. Salvation in this context has to be worked out, not 
thought out: the protagonists were presented with the task not merely 
of understanding, but of living with God and their destiny: it is a 
tragic, not a philosophic, question. The Creation and the Fall have 
been the prologue to the play; now the struggle begins, down on 
earth, the struggle for the real-ization of the God-like in man. 

And it seemed to come to pass, at various times. God said to 
Satan, the heavenly prosecuting attorney, “Hast thou seen my servant 
Job? There is none like him on the earth, a man perfect and upright, 
one that feareth God and avoideth evil.” Ah, but prove it, says the 
Adversary — let me work on him, “and he will blaspheme Thee to 
Thy face.”” God allows the evil to hit, and, from Job’s point of view 
at least, tragedy results. 

It is, of course, in Job that we come closest to a complete tragic 
action, and it is uncompromisingly grounded in religion; it is about 
religion. All Job’s physical and material evils are correlatives to his 
vision of spiritual evil: he knows that his Defender liveth, his piety 
is strong and ardent, the spirit of God is in his nostrils, and yet the 
arrows of the Almighty are within him. God keeps away and will 





22The Book of Job, ed. and trans. Rev. E. J. Kissane (New York, 1946), p. 4 (2:3-5). 
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not answer him. Job is God’s champion, against the essentially im- 
pious comforters as well as against Satan; he is as much concerned 
with theodicy as is Prometheus or as Aeschylus himself. His purpose 
is to cry out loud and long, and not be silenced; his passion is to 
argue down his comforters, at the imminent danger of sinning by 
mere vehemence with his mouth; and he actually succeeds in talking 
God down out of His heaven, he hears the voice from the whirlwind. 
His perception is a grasp of the majesty and power and wisdom of 
his God, and that it transcends our ideas of righteousness and justice 
and retribution. And he subsides under the terms of the action: 
“How shall I answer Thee? I lay my hand upon my mouth... I had 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, But now, mine eye hath seen 
Thee; Therefore, I repudiate . . . And repent on dust and ashes.”” 
It has been, from start to finish, an affair with God; whatever ques- 
tions are raised about the secret cause remain secret. God comes 
down, the theology of suffering is begun to be manifested but there 
is no incarnation and no sacrament. The rectitude of Job’s life has 
been vindicated. Job has made his point, and has been equal to his 
occasion; but it will all have to be done over again by every man 
for himself. This is good Tragedy. 

Ecclesiastes is another matter. Here is a vision of evil, powerfully 
and comprehensively stated: everything cancels out; God seems to 
hide Himself from us, keeping from us the solution to the problem. 
He has tried it all, says the Preacher, on the basis of what God has 
endowed us with, and nothing avails, the pit awaits all alike. He 
sees both the possibility of evil and the actuality of moral evil — and 
he sees the connection between them. Job’s God is, he knows, all- 
powerful and all-wise, but what good does the knowledge do him? 
There is nothing availing unto salvation — all is vanity, that is, 
momentary, unenduring. Ecclesiastes is near the end of the great 
Hebrew “pilgrimage””— someone has described his threnody as “The 
Second-Century Blues”; and he was certainly tainted with pessimism. 
But his tragic vision of evil is undiluted, uncompromised. Melville 
calls him “true,” because he has more of sorrow than joy in him, 
like the ocean, “which is the dark side of this earth, and which is 
two thirds of this earth . . . Ecclesiastes is the fine hammered steel 





*3/bid., pp. 280, 284 (39:34, 42:56). 
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of woe,” This may fall short of tragedy, but it is centrally and 
powerfully tragic. 

Tragedy and “religion,” then, are not incompatible — indeed, 
they both insistently concern themselves with man’s urge and desire 
to become god-like, with the fact of the numinous; bot’ ed on 
piety; both ultimately find the key to all problems in tt ~ estion 
of immortality, as so many diverse thinkers and artists h .e come 
to realize, for instance, Plato, Milton, Dostoevsky, Unamuno, Koest- 


ler; and both find death an enemy. 
Ill 


But, there is religion, and there is Christianity. And the central 
point of this paper is that there is a radical and immitigable differ- 
ence as well as distinction between Christianity and all other re- 
ligions, past, present, or possible. I need do no more than state it 
baldly: Christ was and is God; He became man, instituted the sacra- 
ments, died for our sins, rose from the dead, and reopened the gates 
of heaven. This act was unique and will remain inimitable. The 
consequences of recognizing it as such are very great, for our pur- 
poses. For example: The “neo-realist” Protestant theologians — the 
Niebuhrs, Calhoun, Bennett, even Barth —- going back to Kierke- 
gaard, keep insisting on the essential “discontinuity between the . . . 
highest human goodness . . ., and the goodness of God”” on God’s 
will and sovereignty as paramount; that the resolution of these dis- 
crepancies and incompatibilities is beyond history; that, while sin 
can be forgiven, guilt cannot; that man cannot make himself pure 
in the eyes of the most holy; that, since man exists simultaneously 
in time and eternity, since “what existence requires on the one level 
is forbidden by existence on the other,” human life is possible only 
as existence in tragedy, fear and trembling, dread, anxiety, despair, 
the absurd. It is interesting to note that Reinhold Niebuhr, whose 
book of “sermonic essays” Beyond Tragedy” has a wistful chapter 
on “Christianity and Tragedy,” derives nine-tenths of his illustrative 
material from the Old Testament. 


24Moby Dick, Chapter XCVI. 

Mary F. Thelen, Man as Sinner (New York, 1946), p. 114; q.v. for all these attribu- 
tions, and an analysis of the whole “theology of crisis” position. 

26New York, 1937. 
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But how easily is this impressive tragic doctrine undercut! 
Jaspers,” Brunner, Daniélou, Graham have merely to point out that 
Our Lord’s death was “the crucial point of time, the act of reconcili- 
ation with God”; that “history is not a closed circle, but a straight 
line”; the believer has a present: “charity is of the same nature as 
eternity, which is the true present”; that “humanity is substantially 
saved . . . the irreversible character of salvation . . . Christian hope 
is the awaiting of entrance into the joy of an already acquired 
good”;” that “sin is the greatest of evils, but it is a moral, not an 
ontological, disorder.”” Josef Pieper, raising the interesting ques- 
tion of the “negative” element in the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, ends by pointing out that, although “truth and unknow- 
ability belong together,” Aquinas denies the intrinsic unknowability 
of something real.” Maritain has done the same thing for many 
quasi-tragic aspects of Aquinas’ thought —“‘metaphysical evil,” 
knowledge by connaturality, existentialism, etc.”— and the proto- 
realism of St. Thomas’ theology always can serenely resolve the 
gloom of the “neo-realistic” theology. The hope-structure of epis- 
temology, Pieper calls it; and “hope is closer to the Yes! than to 
the No!” Perhaps this is enough to indicate the theoretical conse- 
quences of taking the reality of the Incarnation seriously. 

There is no intention here of slighting the sincerity and importance 
of the Neo-realist theologians, even though Guardini can amusingly 
account for the “theology of crisis” as the product, “not of Christian 
severity, but only Nordic exasperation.”” Their insights show that 
there is a somber side to Christianity — not peace but the sword; 
the opposite of Sin is not easy Virtue but hard-kept Faith; the 
Crucifixion as well as the Eucharist is part of the Church, and will 


2'Karl Jaspers, Tragedy is Not Enough (Boston, 1952), trans. K. W. Deutsch (a chapter 
of Von der Wahrheit). 

28Emil Brunner, “The Christian Sense of Time,” Cross Currents, I (Fall 1950), 27; 
29; 33. 

29Jean Daniélou, “A Dialogue with Time,” Cross Currents, I (Winter 1951), 79. 

8°)om Aelred Graham, Catholicism and the World Today (New York, 1952), p. 158. 

31The ‘Negative’ Element in the Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas,” Cross Currents, IV 
(Fall 1953), 46-56. 

32Jacques Maritain, St. Thomas and the Problem of Evil (Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1942) ; Existence and the Existent (New York, 1948); True Humanism 
(New York, 1938). 

33Romano Guardini, “The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor,” Cross Currents, III (Fall 
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continue to be re-enacted until the parousia. Tragedy and Christian- 
ity are allies in combating rationalism and the Power of Positive 
Thinking and Mr. Brooks Atkinson’s feeling of betrayal by The 
Living Room.” But I cannot find that the tragic theologians have a 
radical and consistent theoretical foundation. Max Scheler makes 
what I think is a profound distinction, between moral, or “guilty” 
guilt, which “is based on the act of choice,” and “tragic or unguilty 
guilt, which is based on the sphere of choice.” Under the Christian 
dispensation, the guiltiness of the “sphere” has already been atoned 
for, purged away — all now is in the realm of moral guilt, which 
provides for “objectively guiltless possibilities.” On the other hand, 
“the tragic hero ‘becomes guilty’ while doing a guiltless thing . . . he 
‘falls into guilt’.”” 

What else, then? The doctrine of sin and grace (prevenient grace, 
sufficient though not always efficacious grace, etc.) I will just men- 
tion, trusting that its implications will be apparent. What of the 
Calvinistic doctrine that man is radically incapable of being loved 
by God, because he is so impure, so guilty, so vitiated by Original 
Sin —“Earth ails from the prime foundation”? The answer is in 
one of our most frequent prayers: “.. . that we may be made worthy 
of the promises of Christ”; or, as Dom Aelred Graham puts it, 
“God does not treat his children as if they were lovable in His sight: 
He makes them so by infusing His own regenerative love into them.” 
“Theology and ethics depend, not on God’s nature or truth or essence, 
but on His sovereignty.”” Dante had said much the same thing: 
In la sua voluntade é nostra pace; it is a bond of the will, of love, 
not of “thinking that makes it so.” Any number of the Mass prayers 
pierce through the supposed dilemma: the Preface for the Mass for 
the Dead; the Offertory prayer with mirabiliter followed by mira- 
bilius; the “dies nostros in tua pace disponas.” What of the blood 
of martyrs, the Communion of Saints, the treasury itself of Christ’s 
merits? 

What of the Sacraments — Incarnation on a human scale — God’s 
coming down, and staying down, accommodating Himself to us, 


—_—— 


%4See his review, The New York Times, 18 November 1954. 

35“Qn the Tragic,” Cross Currents, IV (Winter 1954), 190-1 (part of Vom Umsturtz 
der Werte, Vol. I, Leipzig, 1923). 
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effecting the tragically supposed impossible marriage of the spirit 
and the flesh? What of God within our breasts, grace in our bowels, 
but grace not violent, not arrowy as in Job; no distorted Io’s or 
shattered Kassandra’s. What of the whole edifice of morals, based 
upon the Natural Law, which the Christian mystery allows to be 
built up? And of the fascinating concept of Hopkins and Father 
Lynch,” of Christ the Athlete? The “Christic” grappling with the 
actual, using man-ness as the path through the finite into the infinite, 
even staring down death, certainly does defeat the evasions of both 
Manichean naturalism and Cartesian angelism. But in spite of 
Father Lynch’s recognition of the exigency of death, he has complete 
confidence that not only Christ the Tiger Himself can make the mus- 
cular leap, but even the least of us, by bringing through analogy 
this athleticism into the daily human imaginative act, can walk the 
path on the boundary between the two worlds. In Father Lynch’s 
scheme, the voice is often the voice of Tragedy, but the hands (or 
feet) are those of Epic. 

But I think the point can best be made by contrasting, with our 
exemplary Old Testament, what I take, under correction, to be the 
crux and distinguishing mark of Christianity. We cited Genesis and 
Ecclesiastes, early and late phases of the Hebrew vision (and it has 
been said that Ecclesiastes is a “meditation on the undeveloped 
implications of Genesis”); what does St. Paul say? 

First, and easiest: “By a man came death, and by a man the resur- 
rection of the dead. And as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all 
shall be made alive.” Actually, this is enough; but to some it per- 
haps lacks a middle term, a recognition of the in-between-time, the 
anguished cry of Ecclesiastes, “All is vanity, all go down alike into 
the pit.” But Paul knows about death and vanity too: “Jf there be 
no resurrection from the dead, and if Christ be not risen again, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. . . . For you 
are yet in your sins. . . . But now Christ is risen from the dead . . . 
And the enemy death shall be destroyed last . . . I die daily. That 
which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die first .. . And when 
this mortal hath put on immortality, . .. O death, where is thy sting? 





3™Theology and the Imagination,’ THovcut, XXIX (1954), 73-5. Also, Part II, 
“The Evocative Symbol,” THoucnut, XXIX (1954), 346-7. See, e.g., G. M. Hopkins’ 
The Windhover. 
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Therefore, be ye steadfast and unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, knowing that your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord . . . But all things are of God, who hath reconciled us to Him- 
self by Christ; and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation.”” 
All is vanity — yes, all would be vanity, unless death were defeated. 
All things are of God, and we have the ministry of reconciliation. 
It could have been bad, but it is not. The Thing has happened, God 
be praised. O felix culpa. 


IV 


Since my purpose has been to set up a discussion of the possibility 
of a Christian tragedy, I shall conclude with only a tentative classi- 
fication of things that have been called that, by various people. But 
there remain a few more distinctions, within which I think a discus- 
sion of the actual should contain itself. First, we should recognize 
that while a study of the times, the Zeitgeist, can often explain the 
absence of fully articulated tragedy (one thinks immediately of the 
end of the Roman Empire, the middle ages, the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, the first quarter, at least, of the twentieth), it can 
do little, confidently, to account for the efflorescence when it does 
come. Secondly, we should recognize two possible though not equally 
cogent interpretations of “Christian tragedy”: (1) tragedy written 
since the beginning of the Christian era: (2) tragedy about Christian- 
ity. The latter will come closest, I believe, to fulfilling the “possi- 
bility,” only to find itself at the last minute undercut by the latent 
impossibilities we have described. The former is what causes all 
kinds of confused and inconsequent criticism. Mr. Auden states it 
well: that the authors of this “Christian tragedy”— specifically, 
Shakespeare and Melville —“do not necessarily believe in the 
dogmas, but their conception of man’s nature is, historically, derived 
from them.”” One can see what a proliferation and dilution this 
leads to: people immediately start talking of “the tragedy of” this 
or that: Auden, who does better with the “religious hero” in The 
Enchaféd Flood, opts for “Christian tragedy” as “the tragedy of 
possibility,” as opposed to Greek which is “the tragedy of necessity.” 


38] Corinthians 15. 
39W. H. Auden, “The Christian Tragic Hero,” New York Times Book Review, 16 
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We find Henri Peyre identifying Phédre as “the tragedy of passion,” 
in the same volume with Reichardt’s “Ibsen, the tragedy of idealism” 
and Louis Martz’s “The saint as tragic hero”;“ Mark Harris goes 
so far as to call for a “tragedy of determinism.”” In another con- 
nection I have found it necessary to question “the propriety of such 
terms as ‘political tragedy’ in distilling out of various kinds of seri- 
ous literature that which will distinguish the genuinely ‘tragic’ from 
something else. The terms have a kind of understandability, along 
with such other formulations as the Tragedy of Revenge, the Tragedy 
of Blood, Domestic Tragedy, Heroic Tragedy, what might be called 
Monk’s Tale Tragedy, even [in desperation ] Shakespearean Tragedy 
and something called ‘the Jonsonian variety’; we should add, I sup- 
pose, a possible Problem Tragedy — Comical-Historical-Pastoral 
Tragedy. But these are dangerous in that their common assumption 
of the noun, the very name of the thing itself, so dilutes or distorts 
that thing by the multiplicity of the adjectives it is made to support, 
that the important business of ascertaining — and ultimately, prop- 
erly responding to — the underlying form and essence of tragedy is 
obstructed rather than fostered.” The term “Christian Tragedy,” 
then, used as the starting point for this sort of thing, leads also to all 
manner of Coleridgean, Bradleyan, or parsonical misconceptions 
about Shakespeare, is a misnomer, and does not grapple with the 
Tragic properly so-called. Mr. Leech has, I think, effectively an- 
swered those who try to make too much of the formal, lip-service, 
automatic adherence to “the Christian scheme, the medieval and 
Tudor concepts of social order” found in Elizabethan drama: “The 
human inconstancy of attitude can explain . . . why tragedy, though 
a-Christian in its implications, may be written by Christians and 
may please a predominantly Christian audience. For most men 
religious opinions are not equally powerful on every day of the year 
or the week. We know what amounts to nothing of Shakespeare’s 
or Webster’s religious views, but we know that our thoughts are not 
directed to God and His purposes when we have come to the end of 
reading Othello or The Duchess of Malfi.”“ He could have added 





“Tragic Themes in Western Literature, ed. Cleanth Brooks (Yale University Press, 
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Macbeth, Hamlet, and King Lear. And, mutatis mutandis, this will 
serve for such other putative “tragedies in the Christian context” as 
the work of Ibsen, Conrad, Hardy, O’Neill, Arthur Miller, and Ten- 
nessee Williams. 

What, then, are some of the data we have to deal with? The story 
of Our Lord’s passion? He suffered, sweat blood, felt the sense of 
heaven’s desertion, died, and descended into hell. But He was the 
Victim, He did it willingly, He descended in triumph and rose in 
glory, and He knew He was going to, all the time. Anyone who 
watches a representation of the Passion has got the perception ahead 
of time. There is no tragedy, nor can there begin to be. 

Are there other serious treatments of man’s plight and his destiny, 
under the Christian aegis? Boethius gets consolation and satisfaction 
from philosophy, imagining that he pierces the mystery of predesti- 
nation and free will. Dante writes a comedy. Chaucer, who trans- 
lated Boethius, has his Monk tell pedantically and indiscriminately 
the “tragedies” of Lucifer, Adam, Samson, Hercules, Nero, Ugolino 
of Pisa, and Croesus, but they only annoy the merry company of 
pilgrims, “for litel hevynesse Is right ynough to muche folk, I gesse,” 
and the Nun’s Priest restores equanimity and mirth with the tale of 
Chaunticleer. Everyman feels the pressure of God’s agent, Death, 
and the pathos of the failure of things under the sun, but the angel 
waits for him on the other side of the little door; and he is even 
accompanied by his Good Deeds: no discontinuity here! Spenser, 
graveled by the fact of Mutabilitie (another name for mortality), 
works it out, at the end of his moral epic, in a neat punning paradox: 
“O that great Sabbaoth God, graunt me that Sabaoths sight.” That is, 
Thou art both God of hosts and God of peace; even though I cannot 
understand how, I shall take it on faith, through the mystical, poetic 
at-one-ment of Thy Name. Marlowe’s Faustus? Greatly planned, 
perhaps, as Goethe said; but disintegrates under the incompatibility 
of the ingredients. Romeo and Juliet is not a tragedy, it is an opera, 
an aria, a perfect Liebestod two hundred years before Wagner. 

Milton is tragedy superseded and overwhelmed by Calvinism and 
epic; O felix culpa; Samson: autobiography, Greek, Old Testament, 
heroically finishing a life heroic — nothing is here for tears; spas- 
modically tragic, anything but Christian. Corneille: curious combi- 
nation of gloire and martyrdom — Christian, but not tragic. Racine 
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is another matter, nor do I believe that the humanistic attempt to 
' discount his ingrained Jansenism has been successful. Insofar as 
Gnosticism, Manicheanism, Calvinism, Jansenism are religions, they 
do indeed provide a powerful support for tragedy, and Richards 
would be right in saying that “tragedy is only possible to a mind 
which is for the moment agnostic or Manichean”“ if he restricted it 
to the initial moment. And, when Racine wrote religious tragedies 
per se, on commission, he went back to the Old Testament, and the 
powerful typological Christ-figures in Athalie are tragic because 
they can see the future only darkly, like Eliot’s Simeon. 
Dostoevsky certainly plunged into the depths of a tragic world, 
investigated the dilemma of guilt and atonement under the aspect of 
crime and punishment, knew that wisdom comes only through suffer- 
ing, plumbed the abyss of the divided heart and soul of modern man; 
and he presented a vision of social evil which had to be seen ulti- 
mately as “the religious question,” the question of God and the devil 
and immortality, and an equally forceful vision of the claims of 
Sodom and the Madonna on human nature. He makes us go through 
what he himself called a “powerful negation.” He brings to bear on 
the tragic problem the insights of Zossima, who knows about weeping 
and about the seed dying and about everybody being responsible for 
everybody else and everything, and that though all men are Karama- 
zov (with its baseness), all men too are brothers, under the father- 
hood of God. But again, it is unsatisfactory: Sonia’s Lazarus-solution 
intrigues Raskolnikov, but does not convince him, at least “not in 
this story”; Zossima dies out of his book, and Alyosha’s own story, 
deferred to another time, never gets told; the other brothers all fail 
to go the tragic distance. Dostoevsky’s tragico-religious insights were 
strongly based on the Book of Job, which he read when eight years 
old and never forgot. His Christianity was curiously tied up with 
pan-Slavic Russian messianism, and the Orthodox Russian monk; 
Guardini has shown that, even if we take the Christ-figure of the 
“Grand Inquisitor” legend as Dostoevsky’s instead of Ivan Kara- 
mazov’s (which is temerarious, at best), it is strangely different 
from the Christ the rest of the Western world knows.” Berdyaev and 
de Lubac, both Christians, tragedy-lovers and Dostoevsky-ites, end 
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by telling us to beware of lingering too long in this apocalyptic 
whirlpool.” 

What of the American Puritans? Hawthorne’s figures are rein- 
carnations of Satan, Adam, and Eve; Dimmesdale fears and loves 
Jehovah, not Christ; and he and Hester “have ransomed [them- 
selves] with all [their] woe.” Melville’s was the dark and true 
tragic vision, and enigmatic enough about the “evil-ness of God” to 
stir a controversy which is still raging; but Ahab does oscillate from 
the orphic to the sultanic, and madly breaks himself to pieces, like 
Macbeth; Father Mapple, who has the right answer, deriving “top- 
gallant delight” from his ability to recognize Christ the savior in 
the story of Jonah, appears briefly, and ineffectually, at the begin- 
ning of the story. The Quakers bow out of the action. Job, Eccle- 
siastes, King Ahab; Queequeg’s Ramadan idol, the fiend Fedallah; 
the great Leviathan himself — these are the gods and prophets who 
steer the tragic ship to its destruction. And at the end who are left? 
Rachel, weeping her loss, and finding some sort of consolation in 
the salvation of the outcast of Genesis, Ishmael. 

Faulkner works out his torturous scheme of expiation through 


what Claude-Edmonde Magny calls an “inverse theology,” and his 
world is the world before the Incarnation — the temple violated — 
without the prophecy of the Messiah. His highest reach is a Stoical, 
pre-Christian endurance, a forlorn hope that man “will prevail” 
(over what, we are not told, nor unto what); and a topsy-turvy un- 
incarnation which can only be called a Fable. 


46Nicholas Berdyaev, Dostoievsky (New York, 1934), pp. 220-24; Henri de Lubac, 
The Drama of Atheist Humanism (London, 1949), pp. 200 ff. Martin Jarrett-Kerr, C.R. 
(Studies in Literature and Belief, New York, 1954) touches, with tantalizing unevenness, 
upon our subject; he is especially good on Dostoievsky. He can recognize (speaking of 
Calderén) that “the Christian hero has the card of immortality and beatitude with 
which he can trump the last tricks of his opponents, Paganism and Death . . . what 
seems to be agony is unreal because it is willed, not undergone—the victim remains in 
control.” Exactly; but in the next paragraph he presents us, summarily, with what is 
apparently the opposite deduction. “Briefly: only in a world where real tragedy is 
possible is redemption also possible. Perhaps the reverse is also true: only in a world 
where redemption—and therefore damnation too—is possible, is tragedy also possible. 
Thus it is not true that there can be no genuine tragic drama (one would prefer to say, 
no genuine tragic drama within and compatible with a Christian metaphysic) ; on the 
contrary, all genuine tragic drama is material for Christian understanding.” I surmise 
that it is the fatally easy to adopt phrase, “real tragedy,” that causes the trouble; 
as usual, it begs the question. 

47™Faulkner’s Inverse Theology,” Cross Currents, IV (Spring-Summer 1954), 204-22. 
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Mr. Martz has made out a case for Shaw’s Saint Joan and Eliot’s 
Becket as tragic-hero saints“— but he, too, is unsatisfactory, be- 
cause he avoids the question, What is a saint, and the destructive 
implications, for tragedy, of martyrdom. The Shavian saint is noth- 
ing but the perennial Shavian heroine, who is exceptional (in this 
case) because she takes religious manifestations seriously —- no 
more. There is really more of a genuine idea of the tragic in the 
epilogue and, of course, the preface, than in the play. Eliot, as 
usual, tries to get in everything at once: Greek chorus and furies, 
Everyman dialogue, the renaissance, the present day. Again, as 
usual, his protagonist is split: it is the chorus who, illegitimately, 
undergo the tragic “action”; the saint is not a tragic hero but a 
martyr. It is instructive of Eliot’s honorable failure to make Chris- 
tianity and tragedy go together that the Greek play with most affini- 
ties to Murder in the Cathedral is Oedipus at Colonus, the excep- 
tional, end-of-his-life, Tempest-like Sophoclean play; his other at- 
tempt, The Cocktail Party, takes as exemplar Alcestis, Euripides’ 
tragi-comedy. The Family Reunion is a self-confessed failure to 
make anything out of Aeschylus’ Orestes and his Furies. Chris- 
tianity is intransigent to tragedy; tragedy bucks and balks under 
Christianity. 

Finally, what of those radical gropers, as often as not converts 
to Catholicism, who boldly investigate the thing itself under the 
aegis of the tragic sense: Graham Greene, Mauriac, Bloy, Berna- 
nos? I must remain tentative about this latest development. Is a 
genuine Christian tragedy possible for the saint of the dark night 
of the soul? Can Bernanos be a “pessimistic Catholic,” as Hatzfeld 
calls him, without falling over into Jansenism?” Perhaps, but on 
the whole it is doubtful. Greene hit his highest point with The Heart 
of the Matter: an amazing feat of balancing the “two holocausts 
of Scobie”— of fear and damnation — up to the very end. And 
maybe it will stand, a tour de force, on its vanishing point. But 
the signs of imbalance are there already. Scobie’s pity is so radi- 
cally exigent as to appear inhuman, diseased, an obsession, and to 
drown out the tragic terror. And Greene has since gone on into what 
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might almost be called a fascination with the pathology of sin. His- 
torically, it is reminiscent of Shakespeare’s probing the fringes, the 
frontiers, of tragedy in Antony, Troilus, Timon. He purged himself 
of it, and wrote the “final plays.” But tragedy after him collapsed 
into the Jacobean nightmare. 

This brings us up to date and the moment for summarizing my 
position.” Profound ambiguity in the presence of evil; human life 
as a predicament; standing under judgment; assurances called into 
question — these things generate the tragic frame of mind, the 
tragic sense of life. For the religious person, the problem of evil, 
which is the root of tragedy, becomes the conviction of sin; the ten- 
sion, the qualm, the psychomachia, the agon-izing, all result from 
“the dream of innocence confronted by the fact of guilt.” Thus 
tragedy can get a start in a religious vision of human life, and of 
the cosmos, which is “Jewish” or Manichean. But Christians be- 
lieve in the efficacy of the Incarnation and the Resurrection and the 
Redemption: that the hegemony of the devil was destroyed once 
and for all. The Gordian tragic knot has been cut. Sin remains, 
although the devastating effect of Original Sin has been removed, 
and each man must work out his salvation with diligence, if not in 
fear and trembling; but his life is no longer in the proper sense 
a predicament or a dilemma. In whatever theological, philosophical, 
cultural, or pragmatic terms Christian optimism expresses itself, it 
is grounded in enthusiasm not for the natural powers of man but 
for the supernatural fact of redemption. At the root of the question 
of living in a vale of tears, then, there is a basic incompatibility 
between the tragic and the Christian view. And nothing has yet 
come forth which can be called, without cavil, both Christian and 
Tragedy at the same time. 


5°Much of this paragraph was printed in a communication by the author to The 
Commonweal, 17 July 1953, 370-1. 








German Christian Democracy has 
achieved a dominant position in 
the Federal Republic, especially 
under Konrad Adenauer. But the 
origins of its success must be 
sought in the great pioneers of 
social justice, and in the creation 
and development of the Center 
Party, which fought and defeated 
Bismarck and the Kulturkampf. 


ORIGINS OF GERMAN 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN Germany was almost exclusively Catholic 
in character until 1945, when a rather considerable Lutheran ele- 
ment was added. This, together with the fact that the Social Demo- 
cratic party was relatively weaker after 1945 because of the loss of 
East Germany to Communism, helped Christian Democracy to achieve 
a dominant position in the Federal Republic. Another reason for the 
success of German Christian Democracy has been the statesmanlike 
leadership of Konrad Adenauer. 

Unfortunately there is relatively little in the English language on 
Furopean Christian Democracy, and this is particularly true of Ger- 
many. There are several good German studies of which Hans Georg 
Wieck’s Die Entstehung der CDU und die Wiedergrundung des Zen- 
trums im Jahre 1945 is perhaps the best.’ 

Approximately two-thirds of the membership of the Christian 
Democratic Union was drawn from the ranks of the old Center party 
of the Weimar Republic. As one of the three democratic parties of 
Republican Germany, the Centrists were ably led by Erzberger, 
Wirth, Marx, and Kaas. Whereas the other two democratic parties 
lost votes to the political extremes, the Center party retained the 
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allegiance of its voters through the entire Weimar period. The Center 
party helped to democratize Germany after the first World War and 
followed a policy of moderation toward the Versailles nations. Dr. 
Wilhelm Marx of the Center party was the candidate of the Weimar 
coalition (Socialists, Centrists, and Democrats) in the 1925 presi- 
dential election, but was defeated by Hindenburg by a margin of 
900,000 votes out of 30,000,000 cast. Had not the Communists put 
up their own candidate, thus separating the potential anti-Hindenburg 
vote, Marx might well have won. The principal black mark against 
the Centrists was their vote in favor of the Enabling Act in 1934. 
Otherwise the general performance of the Centrists was praiseworthy, 
and in the years that followed Hitler’s accession to power many Cen- 
trists showed their devotion to democracy in the fight against Nazism. 
Franz Neumann, no friend of the Zentrum, wrote of the Center party: 
“Under Erzberger and for a time under Josef Wirth, it provided the 
most inspiring democratic leadership the Republic experienced.” 
Arnold Brecht declared: “. . . there can be no doubt that Germans 
who gave their votes to Centrist candidates were opposed to totali- 


tarianism and in favor of the preservation of the basic principles of 
Christianity.”” 

Yet the clue to the understandirig of Christian Democracy in Ger- 
many does not lie so much with the Center party of Weimar, as it 
does with its predecessor under the Empire. This study of the origins 
of Christian Democracy in Germany will be exclusively devoted to 


an examination of the birth and development of the first Center party. 
KETTELER, HiITzE, AND THE SociaL CATHOLICS 


The intellectual pioneer of German social Catholicism was Wil- 
helm Emmanuel, Baron von Ketteler (1811-1877), Bishop of Mainz.‘ 
Termed by Max Turmann “the first and veritable initiator of the 
social Catholic movement,” his influence was widespread not only 
in Germany but also abroad. The French movement was very much 
aware of Ketteler, and many of his writings were translated into 





2Franz Neumann, Behemoth (New York: Oxford, 1942), p. 20. 

3Arnold Brecht, Prelude to Silence (New York: Oxford, 1944), p. 10. 

‘His best biography is that of Paul Vigener, Ketteler, ein deutsches Bischofsleben 
des 19 Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1925). 

5Max Turmann, Le développement du catholicisme social depuis [encyclique Rerum 
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French. In addition, Ketteler’s work made a deep impression on 
Pope Leo XIII, whose encyclical Rerum Novarum was to a consider- 
able degree inspired by the German bishop.’ A Westphalian, Ket- 
teler studied law and entered the Prussian civil service, in which he 
served until 1838, when he resigned in protest over the imprison- 
ment of the Archbishop of Cologne. He then studied for the priest- 
hood and among his instructors were Gérres and Dollinger. He also 
made the acquaintance of Adolf Kolping, who later was to create the 
Catholic journeymen’s associations. Ordained a priest in 1844, he 
stood successfully for election to the Frankfurt Assembly in 1848, 
where he worked with a small group of Catholics to influence legis- 
jation along the lines of Catholic social teaching. He resigned his 
mandate after less than a year’s service, however, and became Bishop 
of Mainz in 1850. In 1849 he published his first important work 
on German social and economic problems; in it he held that political 
liberty without economic well-being was barren, and he upheld the 
view of Aquinas that property was not an absolute and unconditioned 
right of man." His next work, Liberty, Authority, and the Church 
(1862) did much to spread his name and ideas not only throughout 
most of Germany, but abroad as well. In the same year that it was 
published, the book ran through seven editions, and it was translated 
into French, Magyar, Spanish, and Czech. Here he stated that 
“Catholics and the Catholic press must avoid everything calculated 
to make people believe that we regard certain institutions . . . of other 
days as inaccessible to improvement. . . . Our Christian people must 
be made to see the boundless hypocrisy of modern Liberalism.” 
Two years later, in 1864, Ketteler published his Christianity and 
the Labor Problem, largely prompted by the controversy between the 
socialist Lassalle and the liberal Schultze-Delitzsch. In this work he 
made plain his opposition to both the anarchic-individualistic and © 
statist schools of economic and social thinking. The book had a great 
success, and was even hailed by Lassalle as a confirmation of his 
views on the exploitation of labor; furthermore, many workingmen’s 
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societies expressed their appreciation of Ketteler for taking their side 
of the debate. He insisted that Christianity held the key to the solu- 
tion of the social problem. Deploring the victimization of the work- 
ers by the industrial revolution, he declared: “This is the slave mar- 
ket of our liberal Europe . . . fashioned according to the pattern of 
our humane, enlightened, anti-Christian Liberalism and Free- 
Masonry.” Capitalism and economic liberalism were described as 
representing the growth of anarchic individualism and materialism, 
both of which “bring about the dissolution of all that unites men. . . . 
The working classes are to be reduced to atoms and then mechanically 
reassembled. This is the fundamental generative principle of modern 
political economy.” He urged a popular transformation of the 
economy: “Tell me why the majesty of the popular will should bow 
befose the strong boxes of our opulent liberals.”" Ketteler claimed 
that history had shown Christianity to be a liberating force, proclaim- 
ing the absolute value and inherent dignity of man, whereas in pagan 
times “man was absorbed by the citizens.”” He held that Christianity 
had always been incompatible with absolutism in any form: “The 
Middle Ages recognized no unlimited authority.”” Christianity can- 
not therefore tolerate a system wherein the employer dictates terms 
to the employee: “Labor has become a ware, subject to the laws that 
govern all other commodities. . . . The manufacturer is master of the 
market and demands: Who is ready to work for a minimum salary? 
And upon this invitation the artisans vie with each other, according 
to the urgency of their wants, in craving a wage inferior in value 
to the amount of their labor. . . .”"* One of the causes of this dis- 
astrous condition of the workers was, in Ketteler’s view, the suppres- 
sion of all corporative organizations of labor: Liberalism, “for the 
worker, is mere derision, inasmuch as it consists in his being free 
either to offer his labor at a minimum or in starving to death when 
there is no need of his services.”” He pointed out that “Catholic 
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theologians agree in teaching that the right of property cannot be 
extended to the point of being invoked against a fellow creature in 
danger of starvation.” As a solution, Ketteler proposed a Christian 
corporative order, including all members of a single profession; 
here the state had the double duty of aiding the workers to organize 
a corporative structure, and of protecting the worker and his family 
by law against exploitation. “Let the various unions form district 
federations. These can serve as courts of appeal for their members, 
administer their common funds and form a connecting link between 
the unions and the state. Then secure recognition of the district fed- 
erations by the state as legally competent bodies.” The object to be 
pursued by these corporations was not class warfare, but rather peace 
on equitable terms between employer and employee." In one of his 
later books, published in 1873, in which he outlined a specific line 
of political action for German Christians of democratic convictions, 
Ketteler advocated profit-sharing, wage increases in proportion to 
years of service, prohibition of child labor, a shortening of the work- 
ing day, government health and sanitary inspections, and stronger 
legal protection for workers desirous of organizing.” 

Ketteler rapidly gathered about him at Mainz an enthusiastic 
group of Catholic scholars, students, and publicists, and his influence 
spread far and wide. In a surprisingly short space of time there 
emerged an organized movement dedicated to the program of social 
reform which Ketteler had proposed. A social Catholic review, 
Christlich-Sociale Blatter, was founded in 1868 to serve as officia! 
organ of this movement, which at that time aspired to become an 
independent “Christian-Social Party.” One of Ketteler’s disciples 
was Christopher Moufang (1817-1890), a priest who in 1871 was 
elected as a Centrist to the Reichstag on a strong pro-labor platform 
after a term in the upper house of the Hessian Landtag. Another was 
Adolf Kolping, a priest of working-class origin who began in 1850 
to form journeymen’s societies (Gesellenvereine); when Kolping 
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died, in 1865, after a life devoted entirely to the uplifting of the 
working class, there existed in Germany over four hundred such 
societies, with eighty thousand members.” The creation of vocational 
organizations for the rural populations was undertaken by Baron von 
Schorlemer-Alst, who founded the first Christian Bauernverein at 
Steinfurt, Westphalia. The movement grew so that by 1896 it claimed 
a membership of 32,000. The declared object of ihe founders of 
these organizations was to create a single corporation for the whole 
rural population, welcoming all Christians as members without re- 
gard to rank, confession or size of holding. The movement devel- 
oped its own press, set up courts to arbitrate disputes among its 
members, and acted as intermediary between the peasantry and the 
large banks and insurance companies. These farmer unions later be- 
came integral parts not only of the German Center Party, but also 
of the Austrian Christian Social Party.” Schorlemer-Alst was to be- 
come a leading Centrist deputy from Westphalia in later years. 
Prior to investigating the development of the Center Party itself, 
and the interrelation between it and the later social Catholics, it is 
necessary to know something of the thought of Franz Hitze (1851- 
1921).” Together with Ketteler, and especially Moufang, Hitze was 
a member of the social Catholic group which had founded the 
Christlich-Sociale Blatter. He was to become the leader of the most 
progressive “social Catholic” wing of the Center Party in the Reich- 
stag. After the death of Ketteler and the withdrawal from political 
life of Moufang, Hitze was considered the leading theoretician of the 
German social Catholic school. He wrote eight books on the labor 
question and contributed articles to Arbeiterwohl, Christlich-Sociale 
Blatter, and other social Catholic journals.” Just as Ketteler had 
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opposed Lassallean socialism together with laissez-faire, so did Hitze 
reject the Marxist alternative to Liberalism. He distrusted the ac- 
cumulation of economic power by the state as a threat to the plural- 
istic development of society, which is so inherently a part of any 
Christian Democratic program. “It is not state socialism that we 
want, but guild socialism.” He urged the establishment of a mod- 
ernized guild system resting upon a larger economic basis and a 
firmer democratic organization than the guilds of the Middle Ages. 
Hitze desired compulsory guild organization for all industries, 
trades, and professions, and for agriculture as well. He favored 
functional representation on the basis of the guild system for at least 
one house of the legislature. Modern society, he held, had lost the 
medieval idea of “vocation,” and labor had become merely a means 
to a livelihood, a commodity to be sold on the open market to the 
highest bidder. Laissez-faire capitalism was both immoral and in- 
efficient, with its booms and busts, and its assertion of “the right 
of the strongest.”” He described his centrist solution as follows: 
“Our whole life must again become corporative (standisch). . . . 
Then we shall arrive at a form of ‘socialism’ based on true solidarity, 
without revolution and without despotism.”” Remarkable is his 
statement: “It is no longer possible to ignore the fact that a conflict 
exists between capital on one side and labor on the other. There re- 
mains open to us no course but to acknowledge this conflict openly, 
to organize it, to give it legitimate organs, to assign to it a rec- 
ognized place where, under the eyes of the central state authority, 
the battle can be fought out.” But only in a corporative order would 
the “lust for battle” be stilled, and a harmonious arrangement be 
achieved.” Hitze recommended seven “vocational estates”: small 
landed property owners, large landowners, large-scale industrialists, 
small-scale industrialists, large-scale traders, small-scale traders, and 
industrial wage-earners. The crowning institution of this edifice 
would be a Chamber of Estates which would be a functional repre- 
sentation second chamber. Representatives to this Chamber would be 
elected by the electoral colleges of the estates, which would, in turn, 
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stem from regional and local assemblies.” As is evident, these ideas 
of Hitze’s closely resembled those of the contemporary French social 
Catholics, notably Albert de Mun. Hitze felt that this corporative 
system of “interest-representation” would terminate ‘“Manchesterism” 
in that it would “end for ever the domination of ‘money’ in politics.” 
His system, he was convinced, would fill in the “empty forms” of 
democracy with material substance, making more possible the ex- 
pression of the “real desires and will of the people.”” Hitze stressed 
the need of compulsory guilds: “The guild is to absorb all associa- 
tions having any connection with handicraft, and the whole social 
life of the craftsman is to be concentrated in the guild. . . . The sepa- 
rate purposes of the guild could be achieved by free associations, 
but not all of these purposes taken together. . . . Life is more than 
the sum of single acts and society is more than the sum of its com- 
ponent individuals.”” In the future corporative economy, produc- 
tion and distribution would be brought under social control. He 
insisted upon price control and state intervention to maintain the 
commonweal! over the good of any one individual or group. In gen- 
eral he agreed with Ketteler’s prescriptions, although calling for a 
greater degree of state supervision and intervention. Coming after 
Ketteler, and therefore playing more of a personal role in the Center 
Party, he had a more immediate influence than did his illustrious 
predecessor.” 
THE CREATION AND EVOLUTION OF THE 
CENTER Party, 1852-1874 


Whereas in France the activities of the early social Catholics did 
not bear fruit until the twentieth century, those of the German social 
Catholics were crowned with a success in which most of them could 
share in the nineteenth century. The primary reason for this is prob- 
ably found in the fact that in France most Catholics were associated 
too long with the autocratic monarchy; in Germany on the other 
hand, Catholics were largely associated with the democratic move- 
ment for increased economic and political rights at the expense of 
a Lutheran monarchy. 
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In 1850 the new constitution promised by Frederick William IV 
to his Prussian subjects appeared. This constitution proclaimed re- 
ligious freedom and put all churches on an equal footing. Owing, 
however, to the pressure of many Protestants who believed that Prus- 
sia should be Evangelical, rather than a state where there was no 
established Church and where equality of religions existed, the 
regime which actually followed was characterized by restrictions on 
the activities of Catholics, and by an economic development which 
became anathema to both socialists and social Catholics. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1852, fifty-four Catholic members of the Prussian House 
of Representatives formed a political party called the “Catholic 
Fraction.” Led by the Reichensperger brothers, August and Peter, 
its aims were simultaneously to propose economic reforms, and to 
insist on a fuller implementation of constitutional rights and free- 
doms, especially in favor of religious equality and education, and 
equal access for all to government positions regardless of religious 
affiliation.” In 1858 the name was changed to “Fraction of the Cen- 
ter,” and until 1867 this parliamentary group succeeded in a small, 
modest way in establishing the groundwork for the future Center 
Party. In addition to the Reichenspergers, another of its leaders was 
Hermann Mallinckrodt; in 1867, largely owing to having achieved 
at least a temporary respite from the anti-Catholic application of 
the constitution, the group was dissolved. There was not at this stage 
of development a positive program upon which they could all agree.” 

But there was to be no religious peace in Germany. Bismarck 
thought the religious provisions of the Prussian constitution to be 
excessively liberal. Then, with the victory over Austria, many Prot- 
estants pressed for a victory over Rome as the next logical step; 
they looked upon the ejection of Austria from the new Germany with 
great satisfaction (the settlement of 1866 saw ten million Catholics 
lost to the Confederation). In the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 the 
slogan “first to Paris then to Rome” was hailed by many Evangelicals 
who desired positive action to be taken against the “particularist” 
Bavarian Catholics.™ 
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Elections to the Prussian House of Representatives in the fall of 
1870 took on a great importance, largely because of the religious 
issue. Again, Catholics saw a need to band together in the political 
arena, the better to assert their views and defend their rights. Peter 
Reichensperger wrote an editorial in the Kélnische Volkszeitung of 
June 11, 1870, which has been called “the first incentive for the 
founding of the Center Party.”” This editorial stressed the need for 
a rallying of Prussian Catholics to defend their civil rights and re- 
ligious freedom, and urged a genuine federal constitutional struc- 
ture, as well as suggesting greater expenditures on social and eco- 
nomic reforms, and less on military adventures.” Reichensperger’s 
idea met with considerable enthusiasm on the part of the Catholic 
population in Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia; on June 29, 1870, 
a meeting in Essen approved a new Christian political grouping, 
which would champion the rights of labor through positive legisla- 
tion.” A similar meeting, held at Soest, Westphalia, on October 28, 
associated itself with the growing movement for a new reformist 
Christian party, and drew up a program which was an amalgam 
of all that had been proposed previously. Fifty members of the 
Prussian House of Representatives pledged themselves to the prin- 
ciples enunciated at the Soest meeting. Then three Berlin representa- 
tives. Peter Reichensperger, Savigny, and Kahler, organized a meet- 
ing of the Catholic representatives for December 13, 1870, which 
proved to be the birthday of the German Center Party (Zentrum).™ 
The first party leader was Mallinckrodt, to be succeeded in 1874 by 
Ludwig Windthorst. The Zentrum became a national German party 
with the first elections to the Reichstag of the new German Empire, 
March 4, 1871. It received 718,350 votes, winning fifty-eight seats 
(sixty-seven counting the support given it by pro-Centrist indepen- 
dents). This compared with 150 seats won by the National Liberals; 
but the Zentrum became as a result the second largest party of the 


Reich.” 
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Mallinckrodt declared: “. . . we are not only not a religious party, 
but we do not want to become one. We are not that in the principles 
of our program and we are not that in fact. It is well known that 
we have Protestant members in the Reichstag.”** Windthorst, speak- 
ing on the same subject later, stated: “. . . the Center . . . is nct a re- 
ligious party. . .. We have invited everyone who will and can accept 
its principles and whoever comes to accept them we welcome, no 
matter to what religion he may belong. . . . A very great number of 
Protestants accept these principles.” Among these Protestants were 
Ernst Ludwig von Gerlach of the Kreuzzeitung, and the Hanoverian 
statesman Ludwig Bruel.“ Herman Finer has pointed out that many 
Protestants supported the Zentrum; he estimates that it had the sup- 
port of 80 per cent of Germany’s practicing Catholics, and charts its 
support as coming from the Rhineland, Bavaria, Baden, Westphalia, 
Upper Silesia, and Hohenzollern.” Because of its largely Catholic 
composition, the Zentrum was desirous of extending to the Empire 
the bill of rights of the Prussian Constitution. But Bismarck opposed 
this, and was bitterly opposed also to the establishment of the new 
party. On March 10, 1873, Bismarck delivered his famous Kultur- 
kampf speech, in which the Zentrum, Catholics, and notably Ketteler 
came in for considerable abuse. Bismarck was bent on destroying 
the Catholic Church in Germany, and in making of it a timeserver 
of the state. In his “struggle for civilization” he received the sup- 
port of the Protestant middle classes, who agreed with him that 
Catholics at best were second-class citizens whose loyalty to the Em- 
pire was impossible because of a prior loyalty to the Pope. Bismarck 
accused Ketteler and other priests of being the true instigators of 
the Zentrum’s Soest program, and used as “evidence” Ketteler’s 
treatise The Catholics in the German Empire: Draft of a Political 
Program. Unfortunately for Bismarck’s argument, Ketteler’s book 
was published three years after the Soest program was made public, 
and there was no evidence adduced to show that the Zertrum leaders 
had drawn up the Soest program at the direction of Ketteler. As for 
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the other charges, Ketteler replied: “I have never claimed any more 
for the Church in Germany than was granted to the Christian denomi- 
nations by the Imperial Constitution of Frankfurt and the Prussian 
Constitution of 1850.” After reviewing the contribution that Catholics 
had made to the Empire, Ketteler observed: “I doubt whether any 
minority has ever been treated more inhumanely, more intolerantly, 
more unjustly by a might-before-right majority than we Catholics 
have been treated in the new German Empire. All this however, shall 
not prevent us from loyally fulfilling our duties toward the German 
Empire and doing all in our power to promote its welfare.” 

It was largely due to the skilled leadership of Windthorst, that 
the Zentrum not only did not succumb to Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, 
but actually grew stronger as a result, and finally forced the “iron 
chancellor” to abandon his policy of persecution. The elections of 
1874 were to a considerable degree influenced by the religious issue: 
that is, for or against the suppression of the Catholic Church and 
Catholic citizens in Germany. The voting strength of the Zentrum 
doubled, and it received ninety-one seats in the Reichstag; Centrist 
leaders were delighted, and Bismarck began gradually to abrogate 
the restrictive legislation. Catholicism emerged strengthened, and the 
future of the Center Party was brighter than ever before. 

Windthorst, who had made good use of the Kulturkampf in the 
electoral campaign, became party leader in 1874. He had gained 
invaluable knowledge of church-state relations as the result of being 
appointed by the King of Hanover to the presidency of the Board 
of Churches and Schools in 1842; in 1848 he was elected to the 
Hanoverian Chamber of Deputies. An enemy of centralization, he 
adhered to the Gross Deutsche party, which advocated a federal union 
of German states including Austria; he soon became the recognized 
leader of the federalists. In 1851 he was elected president of the 
Chamber, and in the same year became Minister of Justice. Bis- 
marck, who founded and destroyed empires, feared the little Han- 
overian lawyer, and once said to the Reichstag: “I am the only man 
in the Empire who has the courage to oppose Windthorst.”“ Emil 
Ludwig writes that “Windthorst was the only man who effected a 
personal conquest of Bismarck, and that is why the conquered cham- 
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pion never got over his defeat.” Yet when Bismarck set out on the 
road to Canossa, the price he asked for religious peace was Centrist 
support in the Reichstag, which he received wholeheartedly. Wind- 
thorst was too much of a statesman to have a memory for personal 
wrongs. What is clear, is that the laudable social legislation advo- 
cated by Bismarck in the eighties would not have become law without 
the support of the Zentrum, and without the fear of the Social Demo- 
crats. When Fritz Conrad Kriiger says of the Zentrum that it was 
“more cleverly led than any other German party,” he probably had 
Windthorst in mind. The latter succeeded in making the Zentrum 
a rallying point for democrats of the Rhineland, federalists of Silesia, 
Prussian patriots, Bavarian particularists, Alsatians, and Guelfs; he 
gained fame not only for his defense of civil and religious rights 
for all Christians, but also for his support of social legislation. Be- 
fore he died, he had succeeded in getting practically all the offensive 
Kulturkampf laws enacted by Bismarck removed from the statute 
books. Windthorst died on March 14, 1891, and in delirium three 
hours before his death he delivered a full speech as if before the 
Reichstag, asking for the return to Germany of the Jesuits (expelled 
from the country by Bismarck not long before) .“ 


THE SociaL AND Economic ProcRAM 
OF THE CENTER PARTY 


Ketteler’s influence upon the beginnings of the Zentrum was con- 
siderable. In his program for action published in 1873, he outlined 
a plan which was accepted by Windthorst, and which formed the 
basis for much of the Center’s political strategy during the next 
decade.“ One section of this program (Point XII), was entitled “The 
corporative reconstruction of society” and demanded that “the state 
should give back to the working classes that which it has taken away 
from them—a labor constitution.”” The basis of such a constitution 
is then outlined, calling for a corporative structure such as has been 
described above. Ketteler had been elected to the Reichstag in 1871, 
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but retired owing to bad health and age several months later, and 
the leadership of the “social” wing of the Center Party devolved 
upon his friend and collaborator Dr. Moufang, and after that upon 
Hitze. This wing of the party believed in a genuine renovation of 
society in favor of a corporate structure, whereas the more moderate 
wing, led by Georg von Hertling, considered that a reform of the 
existing capitalist system was sufficient. This group, for instance, was 
not quite so enthusiastic about the idea of a functional legislature. 
The party leaders, Mallinckrodt and Windthorst, felt that the cor- 
porate idea, including a corporate legislature, was ideal. But they 
spoke as though they were willing in practice merely to accept the 
existing system and reform it.” Sympathetic to corporatism in prin- 
ciple, they refrained from putting forth any specific demands for 
institutional changes in the first years, for their energies were ab- 
sorbed in combating the Kulturkampf. They were anxious to avoid 
giving undue provocation to their liberal attackers, who were fond 
of linking the “black international” with the “red international.” 
Many felt, also, that the party should avoid being identified with 
any one class in society, because the name “Center” indicated, so 
they argued, a common platform on which men of all social strata 
could unite. 

Toward the end of the 1870's, however, as the intensity of the 
Kulturkampf abated somewhat, the advantages of coming forward 
with a positive social program began to be more keenly appreciated 
by the leaders of the Zentrum. They came to see in such a strategy 
a means of underlining their opposition to the liberal “night-watch- 
man” state, while simultaneously advancing in a positive direction 
after several years of enforced defensive tactics. At the same time 
Windthorst and his followers wanted to show the newly arrived So- 
cialists that the latter had no monopoly on the worker vote. Accord- 
ingly, the Zentrum in March, 1877, introduced a bill looking toward 
the amendment of the Industrial Ordinance (Gewerbeordnung) which 
had established complete occupational freedom for the Empire. The 
proposed law would “protect and improve the position of handicraft 
workers by placing restrictions upon the occupational freedom and 
by regulating the obligations of apprentices and journeymen toward 
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the master craftsman.” The bill called for a reversal of economic 
thinking away from Jaissez-faire and toward labor unions and state 
regulation; it further asserted that “real improvement in the situa- 
tion can result only from the inauguration of a scheme of corpora- 
tive association.”™ The opposition of both liberals and Socialists re- 
sulted in the bill being bottled up in committee. This bill received 
the support both of the extreme corporate and moderate-reformist 
wings of the Zentrum; in view, however, of the unfriendly reception 
which the bill encountered, the party leaders decided that for the 
immediate future the Center would refrain from making proposals 
for social reform on its own initiative, but would confine itself in- 
stead to supporting the proposals of others when it considered these 
to be fundamentally sound. When the Center again felt it wise to 
initiate social reform, its leaders’ views had become more moderate, 
owing partly to the government’s break with liberalism and the end- 
ing of the Kulturkampf, and partly to a more practical outlook by 
the party leaders who, though in some degree still favorable to a 
corporate revolution, recognized that it; realization was impossible in 
view of combined liberal-Socialist opposition. The new policy of the 
Center therefore came to be aimed almost exclusively at the gradual 
removal of specific abuses. 

The rise of moderate-reformism (sometimes called “meliorism’’) 
and the decline of extreme corporatism, as advocated especially by 
Hitze in his Capital and Labor (1880), was caused not only by Bis- 
marck’s espousal of a social policy and the desire for a genuine 
centrist solution favorable to all classes, but was also, perhaps, due 
to the growing influence in party councils of Catholic industrialists 
in western Germany, who may well have felt that Hitze’s denuncia- 
tion of “the domination of capital” was not especially conducive to 
party harmony. Then too, the parliamentary situation changed with 
the abandonment of the Kulturkampf and the end of the isolation 
of the Zentrum; the parliamentary strength of the party increased to 
a point where in the election of 1900 it won 106 seats in the Reich- 
stag and became Germany’s largest party. Never, however, strong 
enough to govern by itself, it held the balance between the conserva- 
tive government parties and the left-Liberal and Socialist opposi- 
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tion. Within the Center itself the slackening of the religious struggle 
greatly lessened party unity, and the leaders began to have to com- 
promise in the interest of preserving some semblance of unity among 
widely divergent social and economic groups. The impetus for con- 
tinued social legislation came from Hitze and the Christian Trade 
Unions—the latter, interestingly enough, rejecting extreme corpora- 
tism for the most part.” Hitze became the acknowledged expert and 
parliamentary leader of the Center in socia] matters. 

In 1884, legislation creating corporations within various indus- 
tries was enacted on the initiative of Hitze. These corporations rep- 
resented employers and employees, pledged to maintain industrial 
harmony, to organize and train and license apprentices, to administer 
welfare and insurance programs, and to establish banks to extend 
financial aid to needy families.“ Then in 1888 the Center, under 
Hitze’s inspiration, authored legislation which limited women work- 
ing in factories, prohibited night work for women and children, 
ended work on Sundays and other holidays, and invited the govern- 
ment to establish a legal maximum working day and to regulate fac- 
tories as to safety and health. In 1890 Hitze, together with the 
socially conscious industrialist Franz Brandts (the latter being an 
equivalent of the French Léon Harmel), founded the Volksverein 
fiir das Katholische Deutschland, an organization dedicated to work- 
er’s education, welfare, work, and to the study of social legislation. 
Under Hitze’s leadership the Volksverein played a central role in 
the practical application of the Centrist social program.” Hitze him- 
self was a member of the Prussian Landtag from 1882 to 1893, and 
again from 1898 to 1912, and of the Reichstag from 1884 to 1921; 
as a legislator he was a tireless friend of German labor. Not long 
before he retired, Hitze proudly declared: “In the place of scorned, 
oppressed and pitied ‘proletarian’ there has emerged a full citizen, 
materially better situated, self-conscious, aspiring and concerned with 
ideal value. . . . Thanks to our social legislation, a fullness of moral 
and spiritual power has been awakened and fortified in our working 


class.” 





52Ludwig Frey, Die Stellung der christlichen Gewerkschaften Deutschlands zu den 
politischen Parteien (Berlin, 1931). 

538For text of the law, see Nitti, op. cit., p. 152. 

54Bachem, op. cit., IV, 110 ff. 
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A few Centrists felt that it was a mistake to abandon, even tem- 
porarily, the corporate organization of society. Their leader near the 
end of the century was Dr. Peter Oberdorffer, who published in his 
magazine Kdélner Korrespondenz (June, 1894), a detailed “Social 
Catholic program.” He insisted that “The whole structure of the 
state must rest on a foundation of vocational estates (Berufsstdnde). 
The state constitution must have its foundation in the governing 
bodies of these vocational groups. . ; . It goes without saying that 
such a structure demands political representation of the vocational 
bodies. . . .”** Some of Oberdorffer’s friends then proceeded to at- 
tempt to show that this program was more in accord with Pope Leo 
XIII’s Rerum Novarum than the existing Centrist ideas. But the par- 
liamentary leaders of the Zentrum objected to their efforts to make 
it look as though good Catholics must subscribe to their program; 
they considered it a dangerous tendency to make of the Center a 
purely Catholic party, rather than the general, national, and non- 
confessional party that it claimed to be.” Oberdorffer’s ideas re- 
ceived little support, and the moderates had it their own way there- 
after. However, there were others who hoped that at least some of 
the corporatist social objectives could be achieved simultaneously 
with the existing moderate program in practical politics. One of 
these was the Jesuit economist Heinrich Pesch (1854-1926). His 
two most important works were Liberalism, Socialism, and the Chris- 
tian Social Order (1896-1900), and the four volume Compendium 
of Political Economy (1905-1923). Pesch was strongly influenced 
by Ketteler, Moufang, Hitze, and the Austrian, Dr. Rudolf Meyer, 
all of whom were part of the Christlich-Sociale Bléitter circle. He 
developed a theory called “Christian Solidarism,” and was convinced 
that economic stability and popular well-being could not be achieved 
without public regulation of the productive process. The instruments 
used to carry out this regulation should be corporative organizations 
which would have immediate jurisdiction over their respective in- 
dustrial spheres.” The rising generation of Catholic political, trade 
union and other leaders read Pesch widely as volume I of his Com- 
pendium was used as a text in social science courses in many Catholic 
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institutions of higher learning. Thus in the Weimar Republic, cor- 
porate organization ideas had a revival, under the aegis of Mathias 
Erzberger (1876-1921) and many trade unionists.” 


PouiticaL TACTICS OF THE ZENTRUM 
UNDER THE EMPIRE 


The Centrists owe much of their original unity and strength not 
only to their positive program but also to the Kulturkampf. “Bis- 
marck,” writes Professor Halperin, “for the first time . . . tasted the 
bitterness of complete defeat. The battering to which he subjected 
his intended victims only stiffened their will; and in the process of 
resisting they acquired a solidarity and discipline which distin- 
guished their political behavior thereafter.”” By force of circum- 
stances, then, German Catholics were brought together in one politi- 
cal party to defend their religious liberties and their political rights. 
One of their greatest desires was to incorporate into the Empire the 
bill of rights of the Prussian Constitution, which Centrist pressure 
(and the Pro-Evangelical parties too) had brought into existence. 
Ketteler, in his proposed program of 1873, stressed that the Zentrum 
was interested not only in a protection of the civil rights of Catholics, 
but of Christians broadly. He declared that “. . . when I speak of 
a program for the Catholics, I am far from thinking of a program 
intended to represent exclusively Catholic interests. Every one of my 
proposals proves the contrary. Whatever political rights I claim for 
Catholics in the German Empire, I demand with equal candor for 
the other religious bodies. The principles laid down by me can be 
accepted by all who advocate genuine equality before the law for 
the various Christian denominations, and who do not mean by reli- 
gion a colorless undenominationalism, but the Christian faith as his- 
torically and legally established in Germany. There is nothing to 
prevent such a program from becoming the program of all believing 
Christians, and I call it a program for all right-minded Christian 
men.” This program of Ketteler’s comes as close to being an early 
Centrist platform as any other put forth, although there is no evi- 
dence that all its points were at all times favored by Centrist leaders. 





59See for instance, Erzberger’s Der Christliche Solidarismus (Munich, 1920). 
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Being the most heterogeneous party of the Empire, the Zentrum 
found it very difficult to agree on a common platform other than 
defense of religious rights and the Christian school. Nevertheless 
Ketteler’s program is worth reproducing here, as an example of a 
positive course of action which had the support of at least the social 
Catholic wing (as opposed to the more conservative wing) of the 


Center Party: 


1. Recognition of the institutions of the Empire as at present constituted. 

2. A firm national alliance with Austria, the German eastern empire. 

3. A truly federal system without detriment to the necessary unity of the 
Empire. 

4. Expression of the Christian basis of the state, and freedom for the 
churches and for their schools and charitable institutions as per Articles 
14 and 15 of the Prussian Constitution. 

5. Guaranteed individual and corporative liberty in contradistinction to 
the counterfeit liberty of absolutism and liberalism. 

6. State supervision but not state monopoly of a school system which is 
in accordance with the real religious, intellectual and moral condition 
of the people as per Article 24 of the Prussian Constitution. 

7. Corporate organization in contradistinction to bureaucracy pure and 
simple. 

8. A functional upper chamber and establishment of a supreme court as 
an unassailable bulwark of the entire German judiciary, as a bulwark 
of the public law . . ., and as a legal check for the imperial and state 
administrations. (This court was created April 11, 1877, with its seat 
in Leipzig.) 

9. Tax reforms: (a) Introduction of a stock exchange tax (such laws were 
passed in 1885, 1894, 1900, 1905); (b) An income tax for joint stock 
companies (realized by the law of July 27, 1885); (c) State manage- 
ment of the railways (accomplished by the end of the seventies); (d) 
Reduction of the war budget; (e) Exemption of the necessaries of life 
from taxation. 

10. Corporate reorganization of the working classes, legal protection for 
women and children against the exploitation of capital, regulation of 
the working day and vacations, health and safety protection for labor, 
rigid inspection by the state to enforce factory laws.” 


The fact that the Kulturkampf followed almost immediately upon 
the publication of this program meant that the Centrists were thrown 
on the defensive very near the start of their political activities. It 
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was not until at least 1877 that they were in a position to realize 
much of a positive program, and indeed some of it was realized 
between 1877 and 1914; the extreme corporate idea was, however, 
unacceptable to the other parties, and therefore the moderates or 
“meliorists” gained sway within the party to work with any other 
party which would support legislation favorable to a genuine federal 
system, religious liberties, political opportunities for all regardless 
of religion, a Christian educational system, social and economic re- 
form of the liberal-capitalist system, and expenditure by the state 
along the latter lines rather than for military and colonial adventures. 

Receiving the support of about 80 per cent of the practicing 
Catholics of Germany, as well as of some Protestants, particularly 
after 1906,” the Zentrum had an almost immediate success as a polit- 
ical party of the Empire. It was the largest single party as a result 
of the elections of 1885, 1890, 1893, 1898, 1903, 1907, and the 
second party of Germany in every other Reichstag. After 1884 it 
averaged ninety-eight deputies, reaching a high of 106 in 1890." 
The victory of 1877 was particularly satisfying for it meant the 
defeat of the Kulturkampf. After 1878 the Zentrum cooperated 
with Bismarck in his protectionist policy, especially as it related 
to agriculture, and in his welfare legislation in favor of labor. In 
1887 the Center joined the Socialists and Left Liberals in opposing 
Bismarck’s army-building program.” In 1889 the Centrists worked 
with the National Liberals to amend the severe legislation aimed by 
Bismarck against the Socialist Party.” The appointment of Prince 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst, who was a Catholic and an experienced 
parliamentarian, as Chancellor, cemented the reconciliation between 
Zentrum and the Empire parties: the Centrists, however, retained 
their independent position, often making opposition on particular 
issues, such as the common treatment of Alsace-Lorraine. The Party 
also freed itself increasingly of what might be called “clerical in- 
fluences,” and through the powerful Christian Trade Unions main- 
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tained a strong connection with the labor movement.” Much has 
been made by some historians of the “Blue-Black” coalition, mean- 
ing the occasional alliance of the Center and the conservatives. Of 
this, Delbruck has said: “. . . they have turned against one another in 
the Reichstag on the fundamentally important introduction of the 
increased property tax law. The much-quoted blue-black bloc is a 
fiction, was never anything more than a temporary coalition.”” 
In 1907 the Center and the Socialist parties blocked increased mili- 
tary expenditures and military action against the natives of southeast 
Africa; as a result a government motto was adopted by German 
imperialists who looked with suspicion upon the “red and black 
internationals”: “The Fatherland first, the party second—Against 
the Center and Socialists.” The elections of 1907 saw the govern- 
ment parties violently attacking the Centrists, aided in some districts 
by anticlerical Socialists, but nevertheless the Zentrum gained four 
seats in the Reichstag.” The elections of 1912 resulted in a victory 
by the three parties who were to carry the colors of the Weimar 
Republic after the war. 

Arnold Brecht, speaking of the Centrists of this period, said that 
they “. . . came to stress freedom of worship and civil equality of 
citizens against authoritarian rule . . . there can be no doubt that 
Germans who gave their votes to Centrist candidates were opposed 
to totalitarian plans and in favor of the preservation of the basic 
principles of Christianity." Delbruck has described the Zentrum 
as being “at bottom a democratic party . . . in its very nature anti- 
plutocratic . . .”” Fritz Conrad Kriiger says of the Centrists: “They 
have promoted the social reform policy of the government, have 
fought against monopolies, and the dangers of the concentration of 
wealth.” Professor Halperin believes that “. . . on the whole they 
(the Centrists) exerted a steadying influence, holding the extremists 


in check.’ 
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By 1914 Mathias Erzberger had risen to top prominence in the 
Center Party, and as a result leadership passed to the left-wing or 
Demo-Christian wing of the party. During the war these elements 
strengthened their position, and under Erzberger’s direction, laid the 
ground work for the party’s postwar policy. Called the Center’s 
“most outstanding leader in prewar years,” Erzberger was largely 
responsible for maneuvering the party into an alliance with the 
Socialists and Progressives (later Democrats) by March, 1917. On 
July 6, 1917, Erzberger made a peace speech in the Reichstag which 
had profound repercussions throughout the nation, and led to a better 
realization on the part of the German people that the war was lost. 
Hitler’s “stab in the back” theory referred to a considerable degree 
to Erzberger’s speech. An interparty committee of the Zentrum, 
Socialists and Progressives was established to prepare for peace, 
and this coalition was responsible for unseating Bethmann-Hollweg 
as Chancellor. Count Hertling of the Center was asked to become 
the new chancellor, but he refused (July 13, 1917). Six days later 
the three moderate parties proposed a peace resolution in the Reichs- 
tag which was a challenge to Chancellor Michaelis and his master, 
Ludendorff. Finally Hertling accepted the chancellorship on October 
27, 1917. His appointment was an indication of the growing influ- 
ence of the party. Although considered more conservative than 
Erzberger, Hertling, with Payer of the Progressives as Vice-Chan- 
cellor, led a government which has been termed a “long step toward 
the attainment of real democracy in Germany.” Most Centrists 
joined with the Socialists in demanding constitutional reform: abol- 
ishing the provision causing cabinet ministers to resign from the 
Reichstag upon appointment, and allowing members of parliament 
to be simultaneously members of both houses.” The government of 
Prince Max, formed October 4, 1918, included Groeber, Trimborn, 
and Erzberger, of the Center, and consisted of a coalition of those 
parties which had supported the Erzberger-inspired peace resolution 
of July. At this time the Centrists made it clear that they favored 
a democratic republic and opposed any attempt to restore the mon- 
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archy in the future.” Through Erzberger, the Zentrum became 
closely connected with the Versailles settlement, and one of its mem- 
bers, Johannes Bell, signed that treaty, together with Miiller of the 
Socialists. Erzberger had firmly expected Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
to prevail. When they did not, he nevertheless was among the most 
ardent advocates of accepting the peace as dictated at Versailles. 
In the meantime, the party helped to draft a republican constitution. 
In the elections of January 19, 1919, the Center polled almost six 
million votes (from a total of thirty million) to elect eighty-nine 
Centrists to the Constituent Assembly, making the Zentrum the second 
party of Germany, trailing only the Socialists. Among the top Cen- 
trists elected were Fehrenbach, who presided over the Assembly, 
Trimborn, Professor Beyerle, and Erzberger. 

The basis for German Christian Democracy had been established. 
It remained for the Center party of the Weimar Republic to transmit 
to the Christian Democratic Union the principles and practices of 
the Empire Centrists. 


"8]bid., p. 128. 
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LITERATURE AND HISTORY 
1. AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE DreAM. By Frederic I. Carpenter. New 

York: Philosophical Library, Inc. Pp. vi, 220. $4.75. 

This book is a study of the American dream of a perfect democracy, and 
of the effect of this idea on the course of American literature, in particular, 
on fourteen representative writers. The volume includes some of the author’s 
previous published work and much new material. 

Professor Carpenter holds that our literature is necessarily distinguished 
from the English by the preoccupation of American authors with the problem 
of personal realization in the social structure of this country. This ideal 
may be regarded as attainable, approachable, or impossible and untrue. The 
idea of individualism he traces back to the Puritan settlers. While the 
governments they established, at once civil and religious, were authoritarian 
in the extreme, the Calvinist religious system provided for individual illumi- 
nation rather than conservative tradition. The Transcendentalists, revolting 
against an intervening generation of conservative Unitarians, shared the belief 
in religious intuition of Calvinist mystics. The author draws a striking con- 
trast between European romanticism and American Transcendentalism. The 
former tended toward a literature of escape, whether to an imaginary former 
age or visionary other world; the latter saw divinity in the moment which 
is now and in the task at hand. As Professor Carpenter says of Transcenden- 
talism: “It sought to use the opportunities of the new world and the real 
changes which science was bringing about, to make the American world 
more free and more democratic.” 

Professor Carpenter closely examines the lines of descent from Emerson, 
philosopher of action as well as of thought, through Peirce to the strongly 
empirical William James. The ideals of self-reliance, the pragmatic em- 
phasis on action, and Whitman’s concept of mass democracy, the author 
finds synthesized for the first time in Steinbeck’s work The Grapes of Wrath. 
Nowhere does the author claim that practical idealism is a necessary quality 
of American writers, and he points to the reaffirmation of authority in Haw- 
thorne and Melville, the romantic tragedy of Eugene O'Neill, and the dilemma 
of Sinclair Lewis, whose inability to reconcile the ideal with the immediate 
present caused his artistic downfall. However, with the exception of Poe, 
who most closely approximates the European romantic writers, he insists 
that the work of all major American literary figures depends on their attitude 
toward the dream of individual fulfillment in the social circumstances, actual 
or possible, of the American scene. 

This valuable study offers some difficulties to the reader. For one thing, 
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the English language is not philosophically precise, and the author has only 
partly allayed this confusion. For another, the cause and effect relationships 
among authers chosen is not always clear, and one wonders at such omis- 
sions from the list of writers studied as Henry James. These difficulties do 
not, however, detract from the thesis which Professor Carpenter has carefully 


LoncreLLow: A Fuu.-Lencta Porrrarr. By Edward Wagenknecht. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xi, 370. $6.00. 

Admirable for the competence and the honesty of its workmanship, this 
fyll-length portrait of Longfellow, the man, rather than of Longfellow, the 
artist, is written with all the frankness and directness of the genuine scholar. 
The willingness to reveal everything that will be helpful to a true and full 
understanding of its subject clearly proves that the purpose of this erudite 
and stimulating book is not to obfuscate but to enlighten. 

Based upon hitherto unpublished material in manuscript form now in 
microfilm at the Craigie House in Cambridge, this newest and finest Life 
supersedes the standard work by Samuel Longfellow, corrects and goes 
beyond Lawrance Thompson’s fascinating Young Longfellow, and easily 
establishes itself as the most authentic and even the definitive biography of 
the most popular of nineteenth-century American poets. 

As to our knowledge of Longfellow, the artist, that is another matter, still 
an open field, and one that bristles with contradictory positions, as Professor 
Wagenknecht amusedly and amusingly observes. It is to be regretted that 
he did not make this work a full-length literary evaluation as well. Still, 
wherever he has touched upon the writings his criticism is sound and just. 
He is not detailed but then he did not intend to be. This is a biography from 
various points of view, “a centripetal rather than a centrifugal approach,” 
and without “altogether disturbing chronology” (p. ix). First the facts of his 
life are given, then the social relationships, and finally “the essential Long- 
fellow, as he lived in his own inner abiding place and in the aspect he him- 
self created in the hearts of his countrymen and the hearts of the world” 
(p. ix). The extent of Professor Wagenknecht’s reading and the skillful 
selection and arrangement of his material are worthy of the highest praise. 

The faults in the book are not many nor major but their presence is an- 
noying and unnecessary. Thus, for instance, Longfellow is criticized for 
having “hyphenated many words which we do not hyphenate” (p. 343). 
Unfortunately, admiration for Longfellow seems to have led the author into 
unconscious imitation for hyphenated words are strewn about with unhappy 
prodigality. There are six on page 5 alone, and a particularly awkward one 
is to be found on page 3: “Longfellow’s first visit to Europe stretched itself 
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out accordingly to the at-first-quite-uncontemplated length of three years, . . .” 
There are apparently no references for the notes in Chapter IV, part IV. 
Again, Professor Wagenknecht refers to Richard P. Hickey, the author of 
Catholic Influence on Longfellow, as “Father Hickey” and “This Jesuit 
scholar” (p. 296). But Richard Hickey is neither a priest nor a Jesuit. 
Somewhat more serious is the statement that some of the poems of Voices of 
the Night, “notably ‘A Psalm of Life,’ had already, through serial publica- 
tion, so seized upon the popular heart and imagination as to make any purely 
aesthetic evaluation of them even now an impertinence” (p. 5). This is 
surely a deluded opinion and one which if followed out in Longfellow’s case 
or in the case of anyone else would mean the ruination of all genuine literary 
criticism. 

Although Professor Wagenknecht is excessively harsh in accusing Law- 
rance Thompson of an “obvious determination to belittle Longfellow at 
every conceivable turn” (p. 193), he is entirely correct in describing Herbert 
Gorman’s unscholarly and biased attack upon Longfellow as “a very bad 
book” (p. vii). He is immensely detailed, even to the extent of noting the 
real color of Fanny Appleton Longfellow’s hair (and then correcting Long- 
fellow himself in the matter), and of calling our attention to the fact that she 
was “the first woman in the western world to bear a child under the influence 
of ether” (p. 242). Best of all, he is refreshingly sound in his judgments on 
Longfellow both as man and as artist. What he does is not so much to 
give us new data as to heighten the colors and to make more firm and certain 
the lines of the portrait long since known but appreciated only by the un- 
biased and the discriminating. Touching upon all aspects of Longfellow, 
he does so with intelligence, without undue heat, and with unfailing good 
taste. His attitude toward Longfellow is the proper one, it would seem, for 
a biographer, objective as fact itself but with a captivating warmth and a 
sensitive awareness of the virtues and defects of the subject of his work. 
As the latest and finest of the biographers of Longfellow Professor Wagen- 
knecht has given the pendulum of favor a vigorous and effective push in the 
direction of a true and sympathetic appreciation of a beloved man and 
poet. Thanks to his admirable scholarship it will no longer be possible to 
ignore the artistry, to sneer at the reputation, or to apologize for the existence 
of the literary phenomenon that was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Fordham University. Joseru E. O’NEmt1, S.J. 


Directions IN CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM AND LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP. By 
James Craig LaDriére. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 114. 
$2.75. 

This volume presents the fourth Gabriel Richard Lecture, delivered in 
1953 at Marquette University. Professor LaDriére traces the main lines of 
English and American criticism from Matthew Arnold to the present, sketches 
the dominant trends in literary scholarship and in aesthetics, elucidates the 
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current conflict between academic and popular criticism. In the body of the 
lecture, in the parenthetical allusions, in the many suggestive notes, the author 
has not failed at least to glance at virtually all the important trends in crit- 
icism and scholarship. Few books have attempted to embrace so many 
ideas in so brief a space. That the author has accomplished so much with 
the least possible ambiguity in language and without needlessly serpentine 
sentences is a great tribute to his learning and rhetoric. 

Although his primary aim is to trace the movement of criticism from its 
nineteenth-century tendency toward romantic subjectivity to its modern 
preference for a more objective study of literature, Professor LaDriére’s 
approach is not purely historical. Indeed his deft criticisms of criticisms, 
based firmly on an austere scholarship and on sharply realized distinctions 
between specifically literary values and non-literary values, will provide the 
discerning reader with the outlines of his own literary theory, and of the 
relation of that theory to the history of literature, to literary scholarship, and 
to practical criticism. Traditional maxims frequently introduce excellent 
comment, or even sustained argument, on the issues created by the historical 
situation. 

Many will find it refreshing to hear traditional truths recalled, as in the 
statement that “the nature of the thing to be studied must decide by what 
approach and method it is to be studied.” The strength of modern critical 
techniques is compared to the traditional methods of rhetorical and gram- 
matical analysis, its weakness ascribed to the fact that “it has not been ade- 
quately generalized by theory; it lacks clear formulation of the principles 
which ground it and might be the ground of its extension and development 
in depth.” 

The author is reasonably hopeful that a strong academic criticism, rooted 
in expert knowledge and in reasoned evaluation, will ultimately emerge from 
the welter of critical confusion. He has fortified this hope by contributing 
this valuable discussion on literary theory and practice. His success here 
prompts the hope that he will soon develop in greater detail his sense of 
“the tradition”—his own view of a perennial theory of literature—a theory 
that pervades the present discussion, but is nowhere formally developed. 

Fordham University. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


EnciisH Stace Comepy. Edited by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. English Institute 
Essays—1954. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. x, 182. $3.50. 
This volume puts into effect the new plan of the English Institute to pre- 

sent thematically unified volumes of essays accumulated from year to year 

rather than to adhere to the previous policy of producing each year a volume 
of heterogeneous essays read in the previous meeting of the English Institute. 

The editor of the present volume introduces these essays with a survey of 

critical literature on the nature of the comic. 

The thesis of C. L. Barber (“From Ritual to Comedy: An Examination 
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of Henry IV”) is that in creating the Falstaff comedy, Shakespeare fused 
two main saturnalian traditions: the clowning customary on the stage and 
the folly customary on holiday. Barber’s view is that the dynamic relation 
of comedy and serious action in both parts of this play is saturnalian rather 
than satiric and that misrule works, through the whole dramatic rhythm, to © 
consolidate rule. He sees in the Falstaff element a scapegoat aspect of 
saturnalian ritual. Falstaff has his period as lord of misrule but he is ulti- 
mately driven off and he is intended by Shakespeare to be understood as 
carrying off in banishment the civil excesses associated with him. 

Bernard Knox (“The Tempest and the Ancient Comic Tradition”) sug- 
gests that the unfamiliarity of setting and extravagance of effect would tend 
to destroy that willing suspension of disbelief on which every dramatic per- 
formance depends were it not that the fantasy and originality are offset and 
disciplined by an adherence to tradition in character and plot that goes back 
to Plautus and Terence and ultimately to Menander. Although one cannot 
quarrel with the contention that underneath the bright fabric of The Tempest 
lies the ribbing of ancient comic structure, one feels that the function of 
this framework was not to give verisimilitude to the play. Shakespeare had 
other more potent means of achieving this effect, the magic and music of 
his verse. Disenchantment could not be suffered while that web was being 
woven. 

In his essay “Unifying Symbols in the Comedies of Ben Jonson” Ray T. 
Heffner attempts to define more precisely the modern view of Jonson’s im- 
mense constructive skill as summed up in T. S. Eliot’s remark that Jonson’s 
skill is a matter of “unity of inspiration” rather than of plotting. The excel- 
lence of comic structure as found in Jonson’s plays, says Heffner, lies not 
in unity of action, as Dryden would have it, but in thematic unity. In each 
of his plays Jonson explores an idea or a cluster of related ideas through a 
variety of characters and actions. The central expression of the unifying 
idea is usually not in a fully developed plot but in a fantastic comic conceit 
and extravagant exaggeration of human folly. 

According to another contributor, Marvin Mudrick, the Restoration comic 
dramatists found themselves writing for an audience for whom the sex- 
pursuit seemed the only possible theme and motive. Achieving a tough pre- 
cision comparable to Jonson’s, Wycherly showed less faith than his audience 
in the durability of manners and in their power to withstand the pressure 
of impulse or self-interest. By the time Sheridan came along, the audience 
was passive and there was no cult for manners. Wilde, like Sheridan, is 
vaguely credited with having revived for his time the comedy of manners 
but Wilde’s fin de siécle was too remote from any comic tradition to allow 
him even such tag-ends as Sheridan’s. 

Katherine Haynes Gatch finds tiresome the commonplace that Bernard 
Shaw’s plays are all talk and no plot. She suggests that in his last plays 
Shaw uses a dialectical structure (thesis, antithesis, and synthesis) derived 
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from Hegel and Marz, but modified by his own temperament, observations, 
and convictions. 

In their discussions of T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party and The Confiden- 
tial Clerk critics have experienced difficulty in stating precisely what relation- 
ship obtains between the secular framework of the plet of each of these 
comedies and the constant hints of another, and Christian, reality. William 
Arrowsmith (“The Comedy of T. S. Eliot”) believes that Eliot presents in 
these plays a double reality and that the relationship between the two realities 
is variously systematic and adventitious. The term Arrowsmith employs for 
this connection is “conversion,” by which he means a transfiguration of one 
action or its terms, a transformation of one reality, to another. In this, says 
Arrowsmith, Eliot is attempting a Christian play along the lines of the double- 
reality structure of a Euripidean play. But Arrowsmith feels that Eliot’s 
audiences came away from his comedies bewildered and with no awareness 
of whatever transfiguration Eliot thought was to be perceived in his plays. 
“For you cannot worthily redeem what is not worth redemption, and so too 
you cannot make the world declare the glory, or even the greater glory, 
of God unless you give it some glory to begin with.” 

Scholars and critics interested in dramatic literature will find all of these 
essays thought-provoking; undergraduates and general readers will prob- 
ably find them merely provoking. Still, even some scholars may be brought 
up short occasionally by a certain esoteric quality of the terminology and 
abstruseness of exposition. Among the evidences of the increasing rapport 
between criticism and scholarship is the tinging of scholarly clarity and direct- 
ness by the coterie writing of the “little” magazines. 

Le Moyne College. Joun V. Curry, S.J. 


2. FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


Rimpavup’s Ittuminations. A Study in Angelism. By Wallace Fowlie. New 

York: The Grove Press, Pp. 231. $4.00. 

The fortunes of literary works and of poems in particular are notoriously 
unpredictable. Yet none is more amazing than that of the three short col- 
lections of poems which Arthur Rimbaud wrote between 1870 and 1875, 
when his meteoric career in literature came to an end. Apparently totally 
oblivious of his works, the poet abandoned the scene of his triumphs to 
become a trader in Abyssinia until his untimely death, in 1891, at the age 
of thirty-seven, in a Marseilles hospital. Even during his lifetime a legend, 
or rather a myth, began to be created around Rimbaud, by Verlaine first 
of all, his miserable and genial companion in a sordid adventure, by Paul 
Claudel who attributed to the reading of Rimbaud’s works the origin of his 
conversion, by the poet’s devoted sister and his not too competent but 
sincere brother-in-law Paterne Berrichon, continued to our time by many 
poets and particularly the surrealists, who acclaimed in Rimbaud their master 
and their god. But that Rimbaud worship, which inspired more than 500 
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books or studies, which has occupied and preoccupied literary criticism more 
than have the greatest poets of France, met its first reversal a few years ago 
when the iconoclast René Etiemble, in a sensational soutenance in Sorbonne 
punctured at a thousand points the Rimbaud myth (Le Mythe de Rimbaud). 
"Mr. Fowlie could not have known M. Etiemble’s book before the comple- 
tion of his own study on Les /luminations but I doubt that it would have 
changed his position in the least. For he has had his office and his share 
in this Rimbaud idolatry. Author of several competent works on Rimbaud 
built on a sound and extended biographical and textual knowledge of the 
poet, he has been the propagator in this country of the much vaunted theory 
of angelism, that is an enthusiastic appraisal of the spiritualistic qualities 
of Rimbaud’s poems. This new book represents quite exactly and in a sort 
of synthesis the two approaches to what still remains the problem of Rimbaud. 
The first, which is objective but rests on few documents, is the biographical 
approach; the second, which is uncertain and which reflects more the imagi- 
nation of the critic, is based on an essentially subjective and affective 
interpretation of the poems. There is, indeed, an occasional point of refer- 
ence from the first to the second method, for many of Rimbaud’s poems 
originated in some reminiscence of his childhood. But biographical criti- 
cism stops with that original indication since the poet immediately soars 
into a realm of fancy, a world of pure imagination created out of distorted 
elements. In fact no author offers less substance to objective, historical 
criticism and more encouragement to individual aberrations. One can see 
in Rimbaud what one likes, an angel or a demon, a wise man or a lunatic, 
and he was probably all that in varying proportions and at various times. 
In company with Jacques Riviére and Paul Claudel, Mr. Fowlie chooses to 
see the angel, a kind of mystical writer, although both of these terms must 
be understood in a highly heterodox sense. For Mr. Fowlie wisely refrains 
from calling Rimbaud a Catholic poet, a title that some other critics and 
notably Paterne Berrichon had dared confer upon Rimbaud on extremely 
meager evidence. But if Mr. Fowlie does not fall into this particular excess 
of sympathetic criticism, it is nevertheless difficult to accept some of his 
hyperbolic utterances and some of his interpretations based solely on too 
facile alliterations such as voyou-voyant. 

This study is properly an exegesis of Les [lluminations and Mr. Fowlie 
endeavors to bring in from Rimbaud’s scant biography only what is neces- 
sary to the clarification of that work. All commentators agree that these 
poems although not biographical as are those of Une Saison en enfer, have 
nevertheless been inspired in great part by vague childhood memories. Mr. 
Fowlie substantiates these opinions by detailed and precise references to the 
sources. But that original identification still leaves a great deal of room for 
almost infinite variations on the meaning of particular passages and images. 
The careful, even though imaginative, analysis and commentary on obscure 
lines found here, if they do not solve all doubts, are at least as valid as 
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many others, not only because they are those of a critic eminently familiar 
with Rimbaud and his procedure, but simply because that is the vision in- 
spired by Rimbaud in an individual. Symbolistic poetry legitimates all and 
any interpretation since its very nature is not to impose a view of the world 
but to start the mechanism of each imagination on its own peculiar path 
and propensities. This is even more so of Rimbaud’s poetry made up largely 
of visions and hallucinations. We can sometimes follow the poet to the 
threshold of what Mr. Fowlie is pleased to call Rimbaud’s mystical experi- 
ence, but we cannot penetrate into it except by indirections, hypotheses, 
assimilations and associations. In this world of the irrational, any rational 
criticism will be short-sighted and pedestrian. Let the reader, then, follow 
his own imagination, untrammelled, and arrive at whatever vision to which 
he will be passively led. Mr. Fowlie has followed closely the text of Rim- 
baud and he has endeavored to explain not only the general meaning of a 
poem but also the allusions, the associations and dissociations, the abrupt 
passages from an image to another often apparently unconnected. Many of 
his explanations appear persuasive; others leave the reader rather skeptical 
and convinced only of Mr. Fowlie’s own subtlety, of his own acumen—and 
of his bravery. His is nevertheless a useful guide and he blazes some clear 
paths through a terribly entangled forest. Yet this book seems to suffer from 
a major defect of organization and method which is soon apparent. One 
has the impression of a series of articles on Rimbaud independently con- 
trived. Biographical data are spread throughout several chapters. The last 
chapter, for instance, entitled “Angelism,” which brings out the greatest 
amount of biographical documents and contains an analysis of Une Saison 
en enfer, a work written before Les Illuminations, should logically be inserted 
somewhere in the beginning of the book and precede the commentary on 
Les Illuminations. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a translation by Mr. Fowlie of 
Les Illuminations with the French text on the opposite page. It is an excel- 
lent disposition, and the translation, one of the most difficult ever attempted, 
appears generally worthy of praise. But with all his undoubted skill, Mr. 
Fowlie has not always succeeded in rendering the particular color and tone 
of the passage. “Pelting rain,” for instance, does not convey the visual 
image of éclatante giboulée, and Roulez applied to thunder does not mean 
“spread everywhere,” but “roll,” suggestive of the French expression le 
roulement du tonnerre which is an auditive image. 


Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


Jacques Rivizre. By Martin Turnell. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
Pp. 64. $2.50. 
Struck down by an unexpected death at the age of thirty-four, author of 
relatively few works, Jacques Riviére remains nevertheless in our days one 
of the most captivating, and also one of the most mysterious figures of the 
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turbulent period of the First World War. He owes no little of his reputation 
to the deep attachment he inspired in some of the great literary names of 
his time, Gide, Paul Claudel, and his closest friend, Henri Alain-Fournier. 
This book of Martin Turnell, who is already known for an excellent study 
on the French novel, is the first in English on Jacques Riviére, and should 
win for the critic and director of the famed Nouvelle Revue Francaise a still 
larger audience. It is, indeed, a remarkably well-informed and complete 
presentation, within the rather strict limitations of space imposed by the 
format of the series of “Studies in Modern European Literature” published 
by Yale University Press. But more important yet, it is a subtle, perceptive, 
sensitive essay, with a keen appreciation of the delicate nuances, of the affec- 
tive tones that the full comprehension of a complicated personality such as 
Riviére required. Mr. Turnell has rightly devoted most of his attention to 
the critic in Riviére, for it is in the field of literary criticism, mostly under 
the form of articles published in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, that he 
brought his most original views, and his most sound, although intensely 
subjective, judgments. Riviére’s reflections on Claudel, already formulated 
in part in the Correspondance with Henri Alain-Fournier—Riviére was then 
only twenty years old—on Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Gide, and his pro- 
nouncements on the novel of the future (Le Roman d’aventure) may sin 
oceasionally by an exaggerated enthusiasm, but they situate us immediately 
at the very center of the work studied. Thus Riviére has broken away, as 
Mr. Turnell aptly demonstrates, from a rigid concept of criticism which is 
at once the grandeur and the weakness of French criticism, consisting essen- 
tially in the application of accepted external rules to the author under con- 
sideration. His is no longer a rational form of criticism, but a complex 
judgment, involving, as Du Bos would say, the sharpest edges of intelligence, 
a form of intuitive penetration, a secret accord between the critic and the 
writer in which even affective faculties, and, of course, esthetic considera- 
tions, have a role. Mr. Turnell had admirably understood that kind of criti- 
cism and he gives us a well-balanced, authoritative study which draws its 
demonstrative power from Mr. Turnell’s extensive knowledge and acumen 
as well as from the abundant and well-chosen quotations which he has man- 
aged to insert in this short book. He has clarified also the still very con- 
fused position, or rather the successive positions of Riviére in regard to 
religion, a study not helped but further complicated by the wealth of con- 
tradictory opinions. For religion, and specifically Catholicism, in Riviére 
does not result from a rational and metaphysical disquisition, but rather 
from a mystical, passionate, intensively subjective quest of a God who would 
be his God, of a remedy for his inquiétude. But swayed by the all-pervasive 
influence of Gide, attached to this very restlessness in which he sees the 
specific conditioning of his own nature, the ardent Riviére of A la Trace de 
Dieu, written in a German prison camp, reverted too easily after the war 
to the vagaries and the negative attitude so typical of the milieu of the 
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Nouvelle Revue Francaise, with a deep distrust of all forms of dogmatism. 
It would be perhaps an oversimplification, but not inaccurate, to state that 
Riviére during all of his short life oscillated between these two opposite 
poles, Gide and Claudel, now attracted, now repelled by the easy and elegant 
dilettantism of the one or the solid and immovable assurance of the other. 
Yet it is in this connection that I would quarrel with Mr. Turnell for situat- 
ing Riviére along the lines of apologetics running from Descartes and Pascal 
to Newman and a psychological method quite opposed to the Thomistic 
argumentation. The apologetics of the heart, which is indeed—and with 
many reservations, for critics forget too easily his vigorous rational argu- 
mentation—that of Pascal, that also of Newman, is not at all the method of 
the metaphysical Descartes. 

Mr. Turnell examines also Riviére’s political works in a critique which 
perhaps only a foreigner could fairly undertake for it involves judging 
Le Francais and L’Allemand, two surprisingly keen and, it seems to me, 
impartial appraisals of the qualities and defects of opposed types and 
opposed civilizations. Riviére’s two novels, Aimée and Florence, the latter 
left unfinished, are not outstanding contributions to the development of the 
genre in our times. Yet they deserve to be closely followed, as Mr. Turnell 
has done, for the significant insights they offer on the author’s own perplexi- 
ties and at times distorted concepts in the matter of love. This book is then a 
valuable addition to the excellent stadies already published in the series 
“Modern European Literature and Thought” and it situates Jacques Riviére 
quite exactly in the many currents of French letters and French thought. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


Tue Retriat oF Joan or Arc. By Régine Pernoud. Translated by J. M. 
Cohen. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. Pp. xii, 264. $4.75. 
St. Joan of Are (1412-1431) is one of the most interesting personalities 

in history. For the first time in English we have a volume which gives in 

translation some of the documents contained in the acts of the investigations 
of 1450, 1452, and 1456 by which the condemnation of 1431 was reversed. 

The judges of 1431 condemned Joan as the tool of Satan. In their judgment, 

the saint had been an adventuress of low degree, a demoniacal visionary, a 

seducer of princes and of the people, a false prophetess, a young woman in 

revolt against the Church and guilty of errors in the faith. It is true that 
in these articles of condemnation we read how her contemporaries, to the 
great scandal of the English, so admited her virtues and her purity that 
they considered her a saint, nay, above all the saints except the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. In the retrial more than one hundred and fifty people made 
sworn statements before the bishops and theologians deputed by the Pope. 

These persons were not only contemporaries of the Maid but they knew her 

personally and had assisted at her exploits. They were unanimous in affirming 

that when she appeared the French cause was doomed. They witnessed how 
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she saved the situation. They were convinced of her supernatural mission 
and of her eminent sanctity. 

Miss Pernoud translated a selection of these testimonies from the Latin 
and presented them to the French public in their historical setting. The 
English translation was made on the French text without reference, ap- 
parently, to the original Latin. While the translation is quite readable, it is 
not without blemishes. Eugene IV is Eugenius IV, while Nicholas V appears 
under the French form of Nicolas. St. Vincent Ferrer is St. Vincent Ferrier 
and St. Bernardine of Siena becomes St. Bernard of Siena. St. Joan con- 
sistently takes, instead of receives, Holy Communion. It is strange that an 
American company in reprinting an English translation at a high price did 
not remove such blunders. 


W oodstock College. E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


CommepbiA: ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURE. By Charles S. Singleton. (Dante 

Studies I.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Pp. viii, 98. 
InTRopUCTORY Papers ON Dante. By Dorothy L. Sayers. New York: Har- 

per & Bros. Pp. xix, 225. $4.00. 

Professor Singleton’s book contains four essays, which it is declared “touch 
briefly (though it is hoped, essentially) on four dimeasions of meaning 
which can be seen to make up the substance and special texture of the 
poetry of the Divine Comedy,” and these are to be seen as basic elements of 
structure. The four studies concern Allegory, Symbolism, The Pattern at 
the Center, and The Substance of Things Seen; there is an appendix, Two 
Kinds of Allegory. Those new critics who intend to write articles and books 
on Dante without having read Hugh of St. Victor, not to mention other 
medieval authors, have much to learn from this modest but impressive little 
volume, and Professor Singleton is here certainly on the via diritta. But one 
must say more than this, for his achievement is considerable. His discussion 
of symbolism is an important contribution, and he makes admirable use of 
Hugh of St. Victor; his explication of the function and meaning of the hymn 
Vexilla regis is altogether commendable. In his essay on Allegory, and in 
the Appendix on Two Kinds of Allegory, he brings the reader to an under- 
standing of the reality of the allegory by stating that “with its first meaning 
as an historical meaning, the allegory of the Divine Comedy is grounded in 
the mystery of the Incarnation.” These Dante studies, then, rest on the funda- 
mental thesis that “Dante’s poetry, in the Divine Comedy, is a supreme exam- 
ple of ‘imitation,’ that his work was deliberately fashioned as an analogue of 
that great ‘poem’ which is the created universe as the Christian Middle Ages 
conceived it.” With this, and with his expounding of the four dimensions 
of meaning as basic elements of structure, one must agree, and one must 
applaud the careful scholarship which buttresses the argument of these essays. 
But one is still permitted a rather large area of disagreement with Singleton 
on the way these four dimensions “make up” the substance and special tex- 
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ture of the Commedia; and one need not, of course, see the operation of 
intention and the awareness of purpose in precisely the manner or degree. 

To turn to Miss Sayers’ introductory papers. These are at once more ex- 
tended and less dense in argument, for hers is a more easily secu 2udience, 
and perhaps a less scholarly one. After the Preface and Introduction these 
papers follow: Dante’s Imagery—I, Symbolic, and II, Pictorial; The Meaning 
of Heaven and Hell, The Meaning of Purgatory, The Fourfold Interpretation 
of the Comedy, The City of Dis, The Comedy of the Comedy, and The Para- 
doxes of the Comedy. Some of these papers repeat argument and material, 
and because of this repetition and circular motion the book is something less 
than the sum of all its parts. But always she is forceful, direct, and clear; 
and she engages the reader’s mind and sensibility in the poetry of Dante. 
If at a few times her love of argument and her relish in dialectics suggest 
too much the weaknesses and limits of Chesterton, for few others might T. S. 
Eliot’s words on W. P. Ker be so appropriate as they are for her: She has 
never forgotten that the end of scholarship is understanding, and the end of 
understanding is enjoyment. Her understanding of Christian theology is 
quick and bright, and nearly always both sound and deep; and she puts 
the mind of Dante into relationship with a very wide swim of the European 
mind. One example of the range of her scholarship and insight is her point- 
ing to an important difference between Dante’s conception of Heaven and 
that of the Moslem writer Ibn Arabi—and putting it to use to develop the 
reader’s appreciation of Dante’s conceptualizing and actualization. Too few 
Dantists and medievalists, it must be remarked, are sufficiently aware of the 
theory of Asin concerning Islam and the Divine Comedy. 

The Divine Comedy is only a private vision of the public faith of Catholi- 
cism, only a private world within the Catholic firmament—but it is the great- 
est. Within the mind of the poet must rage the tension between the universal 
order of faith and the particular vision of the individual poetic imagination: 
it is a terrible tension, an heroic price, a wonderful grace. But it must be 
understood that the tension exists within the mind of the poet; it cannot be 
thought of or be permitted to operate as an external censor in any way, like 
the sixteenth-century censors of Dante who bowdlerized the Vita Nuova in 
an edition of 1576, changing salute (salvation) to quiete, gloriosa to grazi- 
osa, beatitudine to felicita, etc. Such an attitude does not fertilize the 
ground for the growth of Christian poetry. The age of the poet must always 
be ready for audacity, within its own cultural terms, for while the symbol of 
Beatrice is a daring symbol of the Incarnation, it is an insight into the 
“immediacy of the rational soul’s derivation from the Creator. In the Vita 
nuova that insight is already emerging, and is the religious basis of all its 
symbolic audacities” (Kenelm Foster, O.P., in “Claudel and Dante on Trial,” 
Blackfriars, xxxvi (June, 1955), 226; I have used his summary of Singleton’s 
account, An Essay on the ‘Vita Nuova’.) 

To guide us into the abyss of the Inferno and upwards through the Purga- 
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torio and thence to the Paradiso, we have from very different backgrounds 
and disciplines two lanterns, as it were, and as always one must feel a pro- 
found gratitude for these and for all those who bring him into and guide 
him through the Dante world: Moore, Toynbee, Barbi, Cosmo, Gilson, and 
so many others. Neither Sayers nor Singleton tries to reduce Dante’s poetry 
to a single, impossible formula; each, though for a different audience and 
by different means, gives us simultaneously a sense of the immensity of 
Dante’s world within the Christian firmament and the quality of the mind 
that searched it out in 1300 a.v., “a mind so fine that no mere idea could 
violate it,” as Eliot said of Henry James; and each gives us courage and in- 
telligence to move into the darkness toward the light, and help to apprehend 
the beauty. 
The University of Notre Dame. R. J. ScHoeck. 


3. Russian 


Tue Oricin or Russia. By Henryk Paszkiewicz. New York: Philosophical 

Library. Pp. 556. $10.00. 

The very bulk of this book is impressive. When one reads its many 
footnotes that lead to ten thick pages of “supplementary notes” in very 
small print, when one studies the thirteen scholarly appendices, or tries to 
remember the 306 sigla that stand for the titles that return too often to be 
quoted in full each time, when one checks the references by means of a 
bibliography that fills fifty large pages and reflects that the great majority of 
the books and articles quoted have appeared during the last generation, one 
is simply overwhelmed. This is a colossal reference book. The scholarship 
is superb. Nowhere is slovenliness to be noticed. The author is Polish but 
he uses Lithuanian names (Vytautas, Vilnius and Jogaila), and he has no 
qualms in adopting the Russian spelling for cities that were, until the last 
war, in Polish territory, such as Vladimir Volynski (instead of Wlodzimierz) . 
Except for the last two pages of the book, where he expresses strong un- 
favorable judgments which may cause unnecessary bitterness to Russian 
readers, one feels the presence of objective, detached learning. His book 
suggests as big a bogatyr as Ilya Murometz! 

Trusting to such vast research, the author tries new solutions to age-old 
problems. Consequently, the book is perhaps more provocative than satis- 
fying. When so much matter is organized with brilliant intellectual courage, 
the reader is apt to disagree, be it only to affirm his own intellectual inde- 
pendence against too strong a leadership. With all respect for Mr. Paszkie- 
wicz’ dazzling intuition and massive learning, I beg leave to disagree, at 
least partly, on some points. 

At the very beginning, the author defines his term “Rus,” and this is at 
once an occasion for fireworks, especially among politically minded his- 
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torians. Geographically, it is the territory of Kiev, Cernigov and Pereyaslav. 
It was not so at the beginning, as our author points out. When the Norse 
came to Rus, they first arrived in the plateau whence the Volga, the Dvina 
and the Dniepr begin their many-mile journey, and this was the first Rus. 
Novgorod became the center of Rus when Rurik came there, but it ceased 
to be Rus when Rus became the land of Kiev, Cernigov and Pereyaslav. 
This, especially after the present brilliant study, must be considered as settled 
once and for all. Here, the author meets the minds of recent Soviet scholars. 

Besides the geographical meaning of Rus, there is a political one: “But in 
addition to its geographical and political meaning, Rus, in the period under 
consideration, has yet another sense, which referred to its religious creed. 
It designated all the followers of the Eastern Church subject to the metropoli- 
tan of Rus, i.e. Kiev. . . . In addition to the faith of Rus, the term designates 
the adherents of that faith” (p. 11). 

And on the following page, we find that the expression, “the land of Rus,” 
Russkaya zemlya, designates the country inhabited by Russian Christians (p. 
12), which is acceptable enough. A little farther on, the reader is really 
surprised to find that the expression Russkij yazyk means the Russian re- 
ligion, the Russian faith: “Sreznevskij examines every meaning of the word 
yazyk, as it was used in earlier centuries. He rightly states that this word 
meant: tongue, language, people and so on. . . . But this scholar did not 
perceive that in the old days it also meant faith. There exists a commonly 
known word ‘yazychnik’ which signifies a man of false beliefs, a man of 
different faith, a heathen; yazychstvo is the synonym of paganism. In these 
words, the connection of yazyk with religious beliefs appears quite clearly.” 

In the case of peoples of different nationalities, especially when they are at 
odds with one another, the term used to describe them will sometimes have a 
religious content too. In the minds of many today, there is a connection 
between Polskosé and wiara, but it would take a bold man to say that both 
words mean the same thing! Had Professor Paszkiewicz read Old Slavonic 
translations of the Scriptures or of liturgical books as accurately as his his- 
torical documents, he would have seen that yazyk in the plural is the invari- 
able equivalent of the Greek ethne, of the Latin gentes, of the Hebrew Goyim! 
We have the same connotation almost in every Western language whenever 
we speak of the Gentiles, of les gentils. Nor would I insist too much on the 
term “Latin Yazyk” to describe those who followed the Western religion. It 
was not necessary for the Novgorodians to determine accurately the nation- 
alities of the various Westerners who came to trade with them, and who 
went to the little church, if they went at all, which was built for them! At 
that time, all the West spoke and wrote Latin. It was, indeed, the common 
yazyk of them all. It does not follow necessarily that all traders spoke 
Latin, or did business in that language. It was enough that Latin be the 
common language of the West. Hence, I remain unconvinced that the 
term yazyk ever refers directly to a Christian religion, although it may have 
implied it in obliquo, as the old scholastics would have said. 

Professor Paszkiewicz raises interesting questions concerning the particular 
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type of Christianity preached by the Apostles of the Slavs, Cyril and Metho- 
dius. The note consecrated to the Slavonic rite in Poland makes absorbing 
reading. Of the greatest interest is whatever information we can gather 
about the survival of the Slavonic rite after the dispersal of Methodius’ 
disciples. In 1930, Professor Nikolskij voiced the opinion that Christianity 
and, with it, literature, was brought to Kiev by the disciples of Methodius. 
He too had seen a close connection between literature and religion! After 
the study of Professor Paszkiewicz, it will be difficult to affirm that Russia 
accepted its religious faith simply from the Greek (pp. 44 ff.). It might be 
added that the early evangelization of the Polyanie in Slavonic was not 
achieved so much in accordance with directives from ecclesiastical authority, 
be it Eastern or Western, as by the hidden unheralded labor of fleeing vic- 
tims of persecution, who just vanished in the Slav immensity. There is in all 
Cyrillo-Methodian literature, not excluding that which appeared in the 
valley of the Dniepr, a wistful longing for the protection of the “Apostolik.” 
The Pope had saved Methodius from the German Bishops on several occa- 
sions; if he could only defend the crushed disciples with the authority of 
Saint Peter! But the Pope was far away; he had been made the victim 
of such treachery that it would not even enter his mind to defend the practice 
of using Slavonic in the liturgy. The West, therefore, could no longer give 
authority to the disciples of Methodius, for it would have contradicted all 
we know of the policy followed by the Popes from Stephen V to Innocent 
IV. As to Constantinople, it was even more terrible. We know what hap- 
pened to the Slavonic rite and to Bulgarian literature after the Bulgarian 
debacle of 1014. By the time Constantinople became interested in Rus, the 
Slavonic liturgical language had become so strong that nothing could be 
done about it, except tolerate it. 

To complete the picture on pages 219 and following, some details could 
have been usefully added concerning the metropolitan see of Halicz, which 
existed on several occasions during the fourteenth century. 

Professor Paszkiewicz has studied the origins of Rus with a breadth of 
vision that considered all questions raised by historians. Always, the schol- 
arship is excellent and the documentation exhaustive. He has rediscussed 
the Norse descent of the Rus in such a way that, by the time he is finished, 
there is little obscurity left, unless of course one wishes to make history a 
school of justification for politics. After all, the Norman theory and the 
Slav theory do not necessarily exclude each other when one realizes that the 
Rus was so developed that it imposed its culture on the foreign rulers. And 
that cnlture, in pre-Mongolian days, reached a degree of splendor that it 
would later take many centuries to attain again. Extremely interesting are 
Professor Paszkiewicz’ remarks on the Radimichi, who lived a little north 
of Czernihow, and the Viatici, whose descendants built the cities of Kaluga, 
Serpukhov, etc., and who appear to have been closely connected with the 


Lyakhi, or Poles. 
It would take a long paper just to mention the various problems touched 
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upon by our author. He is always provocative and extremely thorough, 
though one sometimes wishes he would not be quite so revolutionary. There 
is a brilliancy which is better absorbed in smaller doses, for the larger ones 
dazzle too much and leave one blind. But it is remarkable enough that a 
Polish scholar, writing away from his country’s libraries, should have 
achiever such a book. 


La Maisun Bellarmin, Montreal. Joseru Lepr, S.J. 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN RussIAN AND Soviet THoucut. Edited with an 
Introduction by Ernest J. Simmons. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
Pp. xii, 563. $7.50. 

In the entire field of Russian studies, there is perhaps no other topic more 
controversial, but at the same time of such fundamental significance, as the 
problem of the continuity and change in Russian thought. The question is 
not whether contemporary Soviet society is the embodiment of the dialectical 
laws of Marx and Engels; although the underlying philosophy is undoubtedly 
still the same, few Western observers and students of Russia will disagree 
that in its application there have been important deviations from authentic 
Marxism, in more than one respect. It is the nature of these distortions, or 
retreats, their underlying motives, which are the object of controversy among 
Western interpreters. Have the Soviets gradually abandoned Marxism for 
traditional Russian themes and policies, which the Tsars would recognize as 
theirs? Is the “Russian soul,” only imperfectly concealed by the com- 
missar’s tunic, the real ruler in the USSR? Or does Soviet social and 
political thought completely repudiate the Russian past, as the Bolshevik 
revolution claimed it would? 

The Joint Committee on Slavic Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council have initiated 
a veritable consultatio per turbam in an attempt to provide an authoritative 
answer to these important questions. More than forty leading authorities in 
the Russian field, or co-opted as such by the steering committee, were invited 
to confront one another’s views at a Conference held at Arden House, 
March 26-28, 1954. The volume under review is the result of their col- 
lective wisdom. All the participants were given a year for the research and 
writing of the papers. 

The initiative was a happy one, and from so many scholars and so much 
effort we were entitled to expect a lucid and scholarly analysis of Russian 
thought in terms of continuity and change, as reflected in various disciplines 
of Russian studies. In this respect, the symposium is a sad disappointment. 
In the Introduction, Professor Simmons elevates the continuum of Russian 
history to an axiom, thus reducing the issue to a mere question of degree. 
On the other hand, his conclusions are often in contrast with the views 
expressed by the authors of subsequent essays. 

The thematic structure, planned by the steering committee of ten scholars, 
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provides for the division of the main topic into six broad themes: “Realism 
and Utopia in Russian Economic Thought”; “Authoritarianism and De- 
mocracy”; “Collectivism and Individualism”; “Rationality and Non-Ra- 
tionality”; “Literature, State and Society”; and “Russia and the Community 
of Nations—Messianic Views and Theory of Action.” The choice of themes 
is acceptable, but in a study such as this it is the selection of subtopics which 
is of greatest importance; for, there is nothing significant in the presence 
of common “themes,” or parallel but opposed trends in Russian thought 
before, as well as after, the revolution. Their mere existence is not yet a 
proof of continuity. Nor are they phenomena unique to Russian thought. 

However, the selection of subtopics made by the steering committee cannot 
pass unchallenged. As Professor Simmons pointed out in the Preface, the 
four or five subtopics selected under each of the six main themes “were ‘a- 
tended to effect confrontations of various phases of pre- and post-revolution- 
ary Russian and Soviet thought.” But the authors themselves were not 
required to pursue the discussion of a prerevolutionary manifestation of 
Russian thought beyond 1917, or to trace the origin of trends in Soviet 
thought to the days of the Old Regime. And indeed, as Merle Fainsod 
remarked, they have “. . . avoided the issues of continuity and change like 
the plague.” The task of bringing out the aspects of continuity or change 
was entrusted to the chairmen of the six main sections, in formal reviews of 
the papers in their sections. This was not an easy job, since in a great 
number of cases papers on prerevolutionary manifestations of Russian 
thought were not followed by essays covering a similar subtopic on Soviet 
thought and vice versa. Under the circumstances, it is debatable whether, for 
instance, Michael Karpovich’s illuminating, although very sketchy contribu- 
tion on two trends in prerevolutionary Russian liberal thought has any 
raison d’étre, since we are not told—and quite understandably so—whether 
either of these trends continues to manifest itself in Soviet thought. A “con- 
frontation” presupposes parallel investigations of the periods before and 
after 1917. 

But by far the most serious difficulty consisted in deciding for or against 
continuity in the presence of very general similarity of the final aims in 
different schools of thought. Here, the chairmen of the main sections were 
much more reserved in their judgment than the editor. When, for instance, 
Pobedonostsev’s defense of autocracy is immediately followed, in the book, 
by chapters on Leninist authoritarianism and Stalinist totalitarianism, the 
reader may be led to believe that Russian political history is intelligible in 
terms of autocracy merging into a triumphant totalitarianism. Yet, can we 
speak of an actual connection between Pobedonostsev and Lenin, or Stalin? 
Merle Fainsod, who reviewed this section, hesitates to see here a continuity; 
similarly, Michael Karpovich wrote evasively that if une looks for a common 
denominator in the papers on “Collectivism and Individualism,” “it can be 
found in the fact that all of them deal with theories or schemes whose implied 
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purpose is to achieve a synthesis between the individual and the collectivity.” 
Philip Mosely, in his confrontation of “the messianic element” in pre- and 
post-revolutionary Russian thought, failed to detect sufficient proofs of 
continuity. 

And yet, Professor Simmons in the Introduction interprets every resem- 
blance as a proof of continuity, maintaining that the symposium offers a 
“wealth of evidence” of such continuity. He exhibits here a thoroughly un- 
historical approach, consisting in “reading back” any features of contempo- 
rary Soviet civilization to a hypothetical pre-1917 origin, disregarding the 
fact that ideas as well as events cannot be understood except in the context 
of their own development. The entire repertoire of “striking similarities” 
between intellectual life in Russia before and after the revolution (spying, 
censorship, legal punishments, distrust of foreigners, etc.) which Simmons 
lists as evidence of continuity betrays an undeniable trend toward belletristic 
generalizations at the expense of scholarship. Yet the worship of the idole 
des origines—to use an expression of Marc Bloch—is by no means an iso- 
lated practice today, especially where Russia is concerned. Arnold Toynbee 
made himself guilty of a similar fallacy by deducing, from a vague physio- 
logical and structural resemblance between Soviet political institutions and 
those of Byzantium, that the political and cultural heritage of the Byzantine 
Empire has never been abandoned by Russia, despite all changes of regime. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, to read in The New York Times a review 
of Continuity and Change which its author, Harrison Salisbury, concludes 
with the following words: “The time has come to make clear once and for 
all that the face is still the face of Russia despite the daubs of Marxist 
rouge.” 

Surely, such a categorical statement cannot be made on the sole basis of 
the evidence offered by the book under review. Yet it would be unjust to 
deny the symposium on Continuity and Change its rightful place in the 
ever-growing literature on the Soviet Union. Its value lies in the caliber of 
the individual contributions, ranging from the superficial to the brilliant. It 
would be impossible to comment on each of these papers within the scope 
of this review. But the reader who will plough through the 563 crowded 
pages of this work will find this experience rewarding and will gain new 
insight into the various manifestations of Russian intellectual thought in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Fordham University. Serce L. Levitsky. 


Le MarxisME EN Union Sovietigue. Idéologie et institutions. By Henri 

Chambre. Paris: Editions du Seuil. Pp. 510. 1200 fr. 

In a period of history when the very word “Communism” carries with it 
such a fund of emotional connotations that the mere mention of it lets loose 
a torrent of enthusiasm for or against the reality it represents, it is refresh- 
ing to meet with the calm objectivity which Father Chambre manages to sus- 
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tain throughout over five hundred pages of close study devoted to Communist 
doctrines and practices in Soviet Russia. The author has provided us with 
a richly documented account of the importance which ideology has taken on 
in the Russian form of Communism—an importance which is hardly to be 
found in the dialectic materialism of Karl Marx or of his collaborator Fried- 
rich Engels. The method which the author employs is “genetical and critical” 
(p. 14), which is to say, Communism is presented in its own terms and 
criticized on the basis of its consistency with itself and with its origins. At 
the same time Father Chambre cannot prescind from his own convictions 
and from the norms to which he adheres. Thus, not infrequently he evalu- 
ates Russian ideas and institutions, e.g., democracy, freedom, law, according 
to the possibility or impossibility of reconciling them with their Western 
counterparts. In a certain sense, however, the author’s criticism is at its most 
devastating when, with painstaking scholarly care, he shows that Russian 
Communism cannot justify its practices even in terms of the philosophy 
upon which they are based. 

According to Marx such institutions as law, religion, morality, family life, 
literature, art, etc., are ideological superstructures resting on the economic 
and social basis which is, strictly speaking, the only subject of historical 
evolution in the deterministic dialectic of matter. The connection between 
base and superstructure is such that not only does a revolution in the former 
produce a revolution in the latter, but the superstructure has no independent 
function and can be nothing more than an expression of the only fundamental 
reality, which is the base. Even ideas expressed in the same terms are 
essentially different when the base upon which they rest is a “bourgeois” or 
a communist social structure. Hence the difficulty of knowing whether we 
mean the same thing when we use the same words. 

As far back as Lenin, however, a shift in emphasis can be seen. Without 
ceasing to consider himself a strict Marxist, Lenin developed out of Marxism 
a theory of revolution to meet the concrete situation which faced him in 
Russia. In this theory the ideological superstructure was not merely a con- 
sequence of the economic and social stage of development; it became a cal- 
culated weapon in the hands of the proletariat for the accomplishment of the 
revolution and for establishing its own dictatorship. Though Lenin shared 
Marx’s distrust of the State as such and wished it to be looked on as merely 
a transitional institution whose functon is to “wither away” and make way 
for the ultimate classless society, in practice he did all he could to strengthen 
it. In so doing he gave to it a function which Marx had not foreseen, that 
of creating an ideological superstructure which would be not merely the 
result of the economic and social structure, but would be instrumental in 
hastening and guiding the evolution of the latter. 

Beginning with the revolution of 1917 the author traces right up to 1954 
the growth and development of Soviet ideology in three of its aspects: the 
juridical, the moral and antireligious, and the economic. In so doing he 
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devotes twice as much space to the juridical aspect as he does to either of 
the other two, on the theory that it is the laws of a society and its general 
theory of law which reveal better than anything else the fundamental charac- 
ter of that society. 

As a result of much clear and sober analysis the author can set down dis- 
passionately certain conclusions. The Soviet Union is not a democracy in 
any sense of that word intelligible to us. Whether it will eventually become 
one cannot be decided with certainty, but there do not seem to be any 
concrete indications that this is the direction in which it is moving. Again, 
if we understand freedom according to the interpretation of the liberal West- 
ern tradition, it is difficult to see how there could be any room for it even in 
the ultimate communist ideal of the classless society, at least so long as the 
Soviet Union continues to be subject to “capitalist encirclement.” Conse- 
quently, if the communist ideal of freedom continues to be the goal of their 
striving, capitalist encirclement must always be a menace to the achievement 
of the goal—a fact which makes “peaceful coexistence” scarcely a permanent 
desideratum for the communist mind. Then, like others before him, the au- 
thor makes it clear that atheism is of the very essence of the Soviet ideology, 
so that religion can no longer be looked on as even a “merely private affair.” 
The most that can be accorded is a grudging toleration of a limited form of 
religious “cult.” This is a concession to human weakness, which weakness 
should ultimately disappear in the transformation operated by the dialectic. 
The ultimate comment is contained in the sort of “totalitarianism” which 
the Soviet ideal represents: “The salvation of man is contained solely in 
his total participation in the constitution of the earthly communist city” 
(p. 509). 

Fordham University. QuENTIN Lauer, S.J. 


THE Minp oF Mopern Russia. Edited by Hans Kohn. New Brunswick, N. J.: 

Rutgers University Press. Pp. xii, 298. $5.50. 

This book, composed for the most part of articles representing all trends 
in Russian nineteenth-century thought, constitutes an excellent collection of 
sources on Russia’s “Golden Age,” which should be useful for work in uni- 
versity seminars. The editor has contributed brief introductions to each 
chapter and a more extensive introduction to the whole collection, in which 
he manifests a deep insight into the essence and problems of Russia’s “Great 
Age.” 

Historically the Introduction takes us back to the Middle Ages, when 
Russia still enjoyed some contact with the West. The fall of Kiev to the 
Tartars in the thirteenth century, however, cut Russia off completely from 
the West until the seventeenth century. In the interval the West was progress- 
ing rapidly, whereas Russia stagnated intellectually and economically. What 
Mr. Kohn does not seem to see, however, is that this period also witnessed 
a certain religious stagnation, evidenced by a lack of the apostolic spirit in 
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the schismatic Orthodox Church, particularly with regard to the pagan Duke- 
dom of Lithuania, which for two centuries had a large portion of Russia un- 
der its domination. 

Peter the Great lowered the barrier slightly and attempted to westernize 
Russia, but the movement gained momentum only after the Napoleonic wars. 
Then it was that Western social and political thought poured into a Russia 
whose social and political structure differed enormously from that of the 
West. The exposure to Western thought gave birth to two opposed tenden- 
cies among Russians. There were the westernizers, whose aspirations turned 
toward a European Russia, and the Slavophils, who rejected Europe in their 
belief that the Russian past combined with “Orthodox” Christianity provided 
a culture greatly superior to that of the West. The westernizers themselves 
can be divided into conservatives and liberals, the latter of whom opposed 
vigorously the Slavophil idealization of the Russian peasant. 

The author points out, too, an extraordinary characteristic of Russian 
thought, the ability to reconcile contradictory mental attitudes. Thus, they 
could accept with equanimity the coexistence of revolutionary justice and 
political autocracy, of a desire to find a perfect solution to the social 
problem and the lack of parliamentary institutions. A similar inconsistency 
could be observed in Russia’s political practices, opposing abroad abuses 
which were fostered at home. 

Even in the nineteenth century Russia never completely lifted the curtain 
which hid it from the West. Still, certain Westerners did visit Russia. Thus, 
the French writer, the Marquis de Custine, visited Russia in 1839. He arrived 
as an avowed enemy of parliamentary government and returned to France 
its enthusiastic supporter. 

The author also examines Russia’s struggle for freedom, from the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II down to the revolution of 1917. The revolution in 
March of that year was intended as a continuation of Russia’s “Great Age,” 
but Lenin’s counter-revolution destroyed any such hope. Under Lenin and 
Stalin Marxism became a national institution, a sort of Russian religion, 
and it is they who brought Russia to the position of world leadership which 
extreme nationalists had always wanted. It is difficult, however, to agree 
with the author when he sees in this nationalization greater fidelity to the 
ideas of Bakunin than to those of Marx. 

In his collection of sources, the editor has chosen the most characteristic 
representatives of each school of thought and let them speak for themselves. 
Thus, Chaadayev represents the conservative westernizers. Pan-Slavism and 
the Slavophils are represented by Pagodin, Tyuchev, Khomyakov, Aksokov, 
and Danilevski. On the other hand, non-Russian Slavs, such as Havliczek the 
Czech and Adam Mickiewicz, who though Lithuanian by birth, was Polish 
in culture, protested against the assumption by Russia of such a mission, 
which in her hands became pan-Russian rather than pan-Slavic. Belinski 
and Chernyshevski speak for progressive Russia, while liberalism is repre- 
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sented by Herzen. Fitting!y ep... Soloviev is the leading spokesman for 
the idealistic reaction against s:aterialistic positivism, while Lenin speaks 
for the revolution of October, 1917. Finally, two Russians in exile, Berdyaev 
and Fedotov, advocate Slavophilism and westernization respectively. 
Fordham University. AntHony Vasys. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Essays IN THE PusBLic Puitosopny. By Walter Lippmann. Boston: Little, 

Brown and Co. Pp. xiii, 189. $3.50. 

In this his latest book Mr. Lippmann has taken as his point of departure 
the decline in influence, self-confidence and power of the Western democracies 
which has taken place, roughly, since 1914, It is his opinion, one shared by 
many, that the urgency of the present situation demands that these democra- 
cies examine carefully into their condition to see what has caused this 
recession, what is behind their failure to cope with the realities of the 
twentieth century. For him the fateful year was 1917, the third year of the 
First World War. By that time the cumulative losses of the European 
nations involved in that war had become so exorbitant that their institutional 
orders began to give way under the strain imposed on them. The result 
beyond the Rhine was revolution and the passing of the Romanoff, Hapsburg 
and Hohenzollern dynasties. In the countries of the West the old facades 
remained but behind them the structure of government had changed also. 

According to the author this change, substantially, was the cession to the 
people, by the executive branch of the government, of the power of decision 
as to the strategical and political conditions for concluding the war. As a 
consequence of this there developed a functional derangement in the state 
between the people and their governments. For while the people can elect, 
remove, approve or disapprove of their governments, they cannot, in the 
nature of things, administer them. So it came about that governments lost 
powers they must have in order to govern and the people were attempting 
to exercise powers of which they were incapable. Governments were no 
longer able to wage war for rational ends or to make a peace which could 
be observed. 

This devitalization of the governing power in democratic states, the author 
continues, must be corrected by re-establishing the distinction between the 
functions of execution and representation in government. Neither is to be 
suppressed or unduly weakened for the benefit of the other but the fact 
must be faced that the final acts of the state, those which concern war and 
peace, security and solvency, order and insurrection, cannot be performed 
by an assembly. To preserve freedom and order both the executive and the 
assembly must be true to their functions. For, when a people has to choose 
between an assembly in which they are represented but which is incapable of 
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governing and a government in which they are not represented but which 
will govern, they will choose the latter in preference to the former. So totali- 
tarian states come into being. 

According to Mr. Lippmann the causes for this present discontent can be 
found in the eighteenth century when democratic theory diverged in two 
directions, the way of liberal, constitutional democracy and the way of 
Jacobin democracy. The former progressed, as in England, by enfranchise- 
ment and by assimilation, the latter by disenfranchisement, by overthrow, 
and by revolution. A peculiarity of the theory behind the latter process is that 
revolution in itself is a creative act and through it all evil will disappear 
from human society. This idea stems, along with modern theories of educa- 
tion, from Rousseau’s idea that men were inherently good and that there 
was no need for them to be trained or to train themselves intellectually or 
morally. The first movements of nature were always right and once civiliza- 
tion had been destroyed the golden age would be reinaugurated. 

In the face of this anarchic concept, one at the root of the romantic move- 
ment and recent cults of the will, like that of G. B. Shaw, the author says 
there is need to reassert the public philosophy on which liberal constitutional 
democracy is based. In essence this philosophy, which alone makes demo- 
cratic institutions workable, is that of the natural law. But the idea that 
there is a universal, objective, rational order above all men, of which all 
men are aware by reason of their own rationality and to which, in order to 
achieve their fullness as men, they must conform, is repugnant to the present 
way of thinking of the molders of public opinion. The problem is how to 
change that way of thinking. Such a change will not be easily effected 
because the natural law is a law and imposes obligations. 

This sketchy outline of a searching book, it is hoped, does not do too much 
violence to the author’s thought. As he puts it, in a pluralistic world some 
basis for discourse must be found if there are to be a consensus and peace. 
The excessive individualism, the collectivism, nationalism, subjectivism, 
hedonism, voluntarism and positivism, to mention but some of the “isms” of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, have not provided such a basis. If, in 
the method of another “ism,” pragmatism, “isms” are to be judged by their 
fruits, the events of the last fifty years may move the molders of public 
opinion, among whom the author is not the least influential, to a reconsidera- 
tion of their premises and to a reformulation of those truths by which men 
have been able to live something approaching the good life. A great deal 
about the functionings of human nature and the universe in which man 
lives has been learned in those years but man’s nature itself has not changed 
and neither has the basic law by which he lives. In the light of that law 
derangements in government can be corrected and democracies revitalized. 


Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. 
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NATURAL Law AnD Naturat Ricuts. Edited with an Introduction by Arthur 
L. Harding. Dallas, Texas: Southern Methodist University Press. Pp. ix, 
99. $3.00. 

Since 1933 the Law School of Southern Methodist University has been 
holding conferences under the title: “Religion, Morality, and Law,” which 
up to now have been devoted to a study of the Natural Law. The first, held 
in 1953, treated the origin of the natural law tradition. The volume which 
is here reviewed contains the lectures of the conference of 1954 on “Natural 
Law and Natural Rights.” The lectures were: “Some Aspects of Human 
Rights and Obligation in Classical Protestantism” by Albert C. Ousler, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Southern Methodist University; “John Locke and 
Natural Right” by Thomas S. K. Scott-Craig, Professor of Philosophy, Dart- 
mouth College; “A Pragmatist Looks at Natural Law and Natural Right” by 
Edwin W. Patterson, Professor of Columbia University Law School and “A 
Reviving Natural Law” by Arthur L. Harding, Professor of Law, Southern 
Methodist University, who is editor and contributes a judicious Introduction. 

Catholics, who through the centuries have given refuge to the natural law 
whenever it was banned from the chairs of the universities and the halls 
of courts by a domineering positivism, can only feel a humble gratification 
that the natural law which they ever cultivated, though not always with that 
scholarly and critical integrity that it deserves, is again appreciated outside 
of the fold by men of different religious convictions and different philo- 
sophical schools. As such it may and ought to be appreciated, if the term 
“natural” is taken seriously, i.e., as independent of the status gratiae. Thus 
our society with its cultural and religious pluralism finds in the perennial 
natural law one of its important unifying foundations. 

Professor Ousler judiciously points out that in classical Protestantism the 
respect for human rights was always present and that radical Protestantism 
in particular was always aware of the natural rights. This was so especially 
in the Protestantism of the Anglo-American civilization. It speaks for the 
indestructibility of the idea of natural law and natural rights that, in spite of 
certain Protestant theologoumena which should have made the concept of 
natural law at least superfluous, the medieval tradition of natural law, 
however disguised, persisted in Protestantism. For the natural law doctrine 
and that of natural rights are both a product of medieval thought, not simply 
of Protestantism. The latter received, of course, a different, an individualist 
accentuation and was spread farther, just as a different emphasis, condi- 
tioned by their theology and their aims, was given by Hugo Grotius and 
Samuel Pufendorf to elements of the classical natural law doctrine which 
they inherited, by their own admission, from Vittoria and Suarez. It was left 
to Karl Barth and some—by no means all—of his disciples, to deny with 
the analogia entis the natural law. 

Professor Scott-Craig’s essay on John Locke and Natural Right is a spirited 
defense of Locke against Leo Strauss’s and John Wild’s critique of Locke’s 
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doctrine of natural right. He bases this defense on a critique of the pre- 
Lockean doctrine with its opposition of lex naturalis and jus naturale. This 
seems rather exaggerated to one familiar with the writings of the later 
Scholastics, especially those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. How- 
ever great the historical influence of Locke’s theory has been philosophically, 
he was not the equal of his predecessors; Leo Strauss’s and John Wild’s 
critiques still stand. For natural law as objective obligatory norm and 
natural rights as subjective claims are complementary. Naturrecht, droit 
naturel, is a part of the natural moral law, Joi naturelle. Locke overstressed 
the natural rights, individual and subjective, and was thus in difficulties about 
the common good, as objective value, about the law as objective norm. 

Professor Patterson’s essay, starting from a straight pragmatism, is a 
sincere and understanding attempt to show why the natural law is useless 
and, therefore, unacceptable. He is far away from the earlier slightly con- 
temptuous attitude of pragmatists, but he repeats the standard arguments of 
pragmatism against a kind of natural law that is somewhat unfamiliar to 
this reviewer. Since the essay is irenic and sincere it should be carefully 
studied by natural law jurists because it reveals so clearly the difficulties, 
philosophical and semantic, of a pragmatist vis-a-vis the natural law. 

Professor Harding’s lecture on “The Reviving Natural Law” has great 
merits because of the objectivity with which he discusses the persistent nat- 
ural thinking and the neo-scholastic criticism of pragmatism. He rightly 
sees as the center of this discussion “The Problem of Man” (pp. 88 ff.) which 
in the form of philosophical anthropology ought to be—as it once was— 
the starting point for a mutual undertanding. At the end of his lecture 
Professor Harding offers some valuable guides for “natural lawyers” which 
this reviewer thinks have already been guides for some, but by no means all, 
serious natural law jurists. 

In this reviewer’s copy there are some question marks concerning what 
he thinks are unwarranted simplifications, one-sided historical interpretations, 
not wholly correct presentations of philosophical ideas and terms. But that 
should not hold back the natural law jurist from reading and studying this 
volume of lectures, all of which show a sincere will to mutual understanding, 
so that a friendly and mutually trustful discussion may continue. 

Georgetown University. Heinrich A. ROMMEN. 


History AND Liserty. The Historical Writings of Benedetto Croce. By A. 

Robert Caponigri. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. Pp. xi, 284. $4.00. 

One of the most significant and successful attempts in recent years to pin- 
point and define the prime philosophical problem of our time was an article, 
“Philosophy and History,” by Dr. Caponigri which appeared in the Modern 
Schoolman for 1950 (Vol. XXVII, No. 2). In substance, the point of view 
then advanced was that history is to be understood as not only a realm of 
meaning, of which time is an “intrinsic and constitutive factor,” within 
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which men have their meaning, but also as “the inward process whereby 
spirit transcends not nature, but itself, in every moment of its concretion.” 
The article premised the oneness not only of the person and society, but of 
philosophy and history, and might well be summarized in the words of the 
subject of the present study: “History . . . [is] the only concrete mode of 
philosophizing” (p. 3). Upon these premises, suggested Dr. Caponigri, the 
dynamic interrelationship between history and philosophy might be eom- 
prehended and the problem resolved. 

Accepting the idea that history is process the entire corpus of Croce’s 
historical writings may be regarded as the fruit of a sustained effort to 
know and understand its vital principle. Croce may be regarded as a 
disciple of Vico though he is best understood as unfolding, in the character- 
istic materialist atmosphere of the nineteenth century, rather than as de- 
veloping the Vichean point of view. Croce was to identify men’s idea of 
liberty as the informing spirit of history (the human process in time). 

The second section turns to Croce’s struggle to understand the age of the 
baroque in Italy. Here, in a study of an age of decadence, his major prem- 
ise, that history is positive and “only of the positive,” set him what was 
to be a most fruitful problem. When is a community in a state of growth? 
What are the conditions of its “vital” development? Out of it came his 
conviction that while history relates to “a community” it is not to the 
community per se but to its “informing principle”—the “ethical will,” soul 
of the idea of liberty. In an age of nationalism he was no nationalist since 
“no institution, in Croce’s view, can equal or be commensurate with an 
eternal and ideal moment of the life of the human spirit. The human 
spirit creates all institutions as historical transitory embodiments, specific 
concretions of its eternal values; but it is incommensurate with any of those 
institutions, or with all of them” (p. 112). 

These conclusions conditioned his approach to the study of the history of 
Italy and Europe, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and his medita- 
tions upon “Fascism, the Double” of liberty, which are the foci of the 
concluding section. Two facets of his far-ranging thought merit note in this 
place, since they bear directly upon Dr. Caponigri’s own developing con- 
ception of history as transcendence. Croce is sometimes charged with 
historicism. The usual implications of that term are unjust. For Croce 
“present situations” are never to be regarded merely as end terms. None 
can be comprehended as the result of a development. He might be said, rather, 
to regard history as a succession of moments, present situations, a trail left 
by an ever onward aspiring human spirit. Moreover, unlike Bertrand Rus- 
sell who saw the nineteenth century as a contest, Freedom versus Organiza- 
tion, Croce took the point of view “that there is in history no simple 
opposition of forces, of good and evil, of right and wrong, but a complex 
struggle from which the victor emerges with the sense of having triumphed, 
not over an alien principle, but over one dimension of himself” (p. 191). 
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What is at work, therefore, in any “present moment,” for example, the 
nineteenth century, is, in his ethico-political conception of history, “a struggle 
of wills in the service of conflicting ideals of reality and of man” (p. 190). 

Croce once defined religion as a view of reality which involves a conco- 
mitant ethical commitment. He was a man committed to the dignity of the 
human person. Upon that he stood as a rock in the tempests of an age of 
materialism. Dr. Caponigri has done well in enabling us to sit at his feet 
with deepened understanding. He has also established himself as one of 
the important thinkers of our own time. 

College of New Rochelle. Expon M. TALLey. 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 


SyMBOLs AND Society. Fourteenth Symposium of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion. Edited by Lyman Bryson and others. New 
York: The Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their rela- 
tion to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc. Pp. xii, 611. $6.00. 

These sixteen papers, which constituted the foci of the fourteenth sym- 
posium of this well-known group, are linked in the problem of the “function” 
of symbols in society which arose during its previous sessions devoted to 
the relationship between Symbols and Values. But they are also united by 
a crystallizing awareness that Western civilization has already entered upon 
what may well prove to be its third intellectually creative stage or era. 
The authors are quite conscious of the fact that they are in some sense trying 
to fashion the intellectual tools and forge the concepts of an emerging social 
order. The activity manifest here is analogous to that of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries when, through trying to cope with the problems of time 
and space, men created the mathematics and the sciences which have been so 
fruitful not only in material things but in the very social problems which 
now press so heavily upon the mind and heart of man. These, in turn, are 
dual in character. The economic and technological developments, which 
resulted from Western man’s conquest of the natural order, have made the 
earth itself the stage of “communal action” and have rendered our society 
so complex, internally, as to be bewildering and homeless to those who 
created it and alien to those who, by its very expansion, must now live with 
us in some common community. Hence the preoccupation with symbols— 
the concretions of the sense of community, of history, and of traditions and 
human aspirations. 

Some of the papers are devoted to particular symbols or types. Among 
these are “The Physical Universe as a Symbol,” by Philipp G. Frank (with a 
lecture, in the appendices, on “Galaxies and Their Human Worth,” by Dr. 
Harlow Shapley) ; “The Queen as Political Symbol in the British Common- 
wealth,” by Prof. Thomas Ritchie Adam; “Linguistic Symbols and Legal 
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Norms,” by F. S. C. Northrop; “Circles of Prestige,” by Dr. Lyman Bryson; 
“The Literary Symbol,” by Dr. William Y. Tindall; “The Hebrew Text of the 
Bible: A Study of Its Cadence Symbols,” by Dr. Louis Finkelstein; “Symbol- 
ism in Architecture—The Decline of the Monumental,” by John Ely Bur- 
chard; and “The True Face of Our Country,” by Father John Lafarge, S.J. 

Valuable as these are, in interest and range, they stand, rather, as illustra- 
tive readings to the remaining more general studies. Perhaps the best intro- 
duction, anywhere, for the neophyte is a paper by Dr. Albert Saloman, 
“Symbols and Images in the Constitution of Society.” Then, the paper of 
Dr. Robert Ulich, “Symbolism and the Education of Man,” makes a very 
helpful stepping stone to three studies which are quite fundamental in charac- 
ter, somewhat demanding, and deeply rewarding: “Symbol, Reality and So- 
ciety,” by Dr. Alfred Schutz; “The Symbolic Vehicles of Our Cultural 
Values,” by Dr. Theodore M. Greene; and “The Scientific and Literary 
Uses of Language,” by Dr. Albert Hofstadter. 

But the most constructively provocative paper is that of Father William 
F. Lynch, S.J. Turning from the symbol as a carrier of value, as a model of 
communication, and as the foundation of culture he focuses upon it in its 
evocative role and, as such, the generator of cultural dynamics. He builds 
upon the foundation laid by Jacques Maritain in his Creative Intuition in Art 
and Poetry but his contribution is genuine. The paper which follows, “Being 
and Value,” by Dr. Whitney J. Oates, accentuates the orientation which he 
gives to the whole problem—i.e., man’s nature and destiny. 


College of New Rochelle. Evpon M. TALLey. 
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RETREAT FROM LEARNING. By Joan Dunn. New York: David McKay Com- 
pany. Pp. xvi, 224. $3.00. 

In recent years American public education has been critically dissected 
in a sizable flow of books and articles. None of these censures, however, 
has struck quite so realistic a note or seemed so urgently, even desperately, 
immediate as this incisive formulation of the problems. From 1949 to 1953 
Miss Dunn taught English in a large (4,000 students) Brooklyn high school 
and her reflections are sharply personal and concrete. She has a photo- 
graphic eye for the manners and costume of the urban adolescent and a 
wonderfully accurate ear for his grubby patois. Bigwigs in the AASA or 
Departments of Education will not easily challenge the general authenticity 
of the school world she evokes so effectively. For the indictment drawn here 
against fatuous or insincere theorists, bumbling administrators, mediocre 
teachers and wildly uncivilized youths is not presented abstractly but rises 
out of a detailed picture drawn vividly and wittily from‘ life. Miss Dunn’s 
pages are compelling, too, because of the quality of her indignation. One 
is persuaded that she was genuinely and most deeply distressed at what she 
believed to be the waste, and even deformation of the youthful human poten- 
tial. A strain of sound though outraged idealism lifts her book above the 
level of a simple complaint. Readers need to remind themselves, though, 
that Miss Dunn professes to speak only of the high school in Megalopolis 
and even there she discovers plenty of positive values in both the people and 
the programs despite the fact that the final impression is most somber. 

In analyzing the roots of the crisis Miss Dunn is less persuasive. She 
leans toward two oversimplified equations: the basic weakness is the schools’ 
commitment to “progressive education” and progressive education is pretty 
much the application of Dewey’s philosophy. Actually the progressive edu- 
cation movement in America antedated Dewey and was fed from several 
sources. Dewey himself called Colonel Parker the “Father of progressive 
education” and Parker was no instrumentalist. Some of the founders of the 
Progressive Education Association—those inspired, for instance, by psycho- 
analysis—were quite critical of Dewey. It is doubtless true that a number 
of noisy and influential writers and administrators have propagandized for an 
absurd and destructive “progressivism” but such doctrinaires are less com- 
monly found among teachers themselves. And Miss Dunn has herself in- 
dicated how complex are the factors fomenting the current troubles—the sheer 
weight of numbers; the inadequate personnel inadequately recompensed and 
the dreadful pressures of city life in the Age of Anxiety, pressures destructive 
for both the family and the individual. Retreat from Learning is a book to 
remember chiefly because it presents this school problem in such piteously 
direct and human terms. 

Fordham University. Joun W. DonounuEe, S.J. 
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